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Scientific method combines obser- 
vation with experiment. Experiment 
without observation may be an en- 
thralling occupation, but it is not 
science. 





J. B. S. HALDANE 
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OURSES of practical value to 
social workers will be offered 
during summer sessions beginning 
June sixteenth and July twenty- 
third. -~ “~ An application form 
for admission to either or both 
sessions will be mailed 
upon request 


¥ 





The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 





SUMMER SESSION 


During the six weeks’ period from 
June 12 to July 24, 1931, the student 
may secure some of the general 
courses prerequisite to those given in 
social work as well as certain of the 
specialized courses. The Summer 
Session Bulletin will be sent on 
request. 


Address the Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Simmons College 


School of Social Work 


announcing 


Three Institutes for Social 
Workers 


April 21—June 5 
in 
MepicaL SocraL Work 


SociaAL WorRK WITH CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES 


Pusiic SERVICE 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Graduate Training for Social 
Case Work, Community Social 
Work, Public Health Nursing. 


Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two year 
program of graduate training 
for Medical Social Work is now 
offered under leadership of full- 
time staff supervisor in this 
field. 


Bulletin and further informa- 
tion on request. 


311 S. JUNIPER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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THEY HAVE NEITHER MONEY NOR WORK 


ROSEMARY REYNOLDS}! 
Kensington District, Philadelphia Family Society 


' , JY HAT does a family do when work 
is unobtainable and every relief- 
giving organization in the city has 
closed doors? The constable is threatening, 
the insurance is lapsed, the children are liv- 
ing on bread and coffee, and winter is ap- 
proaching. Does this situation spur the 
various members of the family on to new 
efforts towards self-support, lead to in- 
creased crime, or are they left paralyzed 
with despair ? 

The Kensington District of the Family 
Society has tried to discover the answer to 
some of these questions in the study of 50 
out of 65 families to whom the Society had 
to discontinue assistance in June when the 
Emergency Fund was exhausted. These 
families had come under the care of the So- 
ciety after March 24, 1930, and in almost 
every home there was extreme poverty, ill- 
ness, and unemployment. 

Although neither starvation nor suicide 
had been reported even four months after 
assistance stopped, some members of the dis- 
trict staff began to wonder what had actually 
happened to these sixty-five families who 
had been in such distress in the early summer. 


*This study was organized and written by a 
group of case workers: Rachel Childrey, Florence 
Hollis, Julia Remington, Helaine Todd; with 
Rosemary Reynolds as Chairman. 


It was decided to revisit each family to learn 
by what means each had passed through its 
difficulty. Upon consideration fifteen of the 
sixty-five families were eliminated from the 
study because their problems had not been 
primarily financial, because they had moved 
from the city, or because old records showed 
them to be habitual beggars. 

Before the remaining fifty were visited, 
the four workers engaged in the enterprise 
agreed to explain to each family at the be- 
ginning of the interview that our organiza- 
tion was simply interested in learning how 
they were managing as we still were finan- 
cially unable to assist them. It was thought 
that this explanation would eliminate pos- 
sible exaggeration of conditions and not 
raise any false hopes in the clients’ minds. 
A rough outline of the information desired 
was also formulated in order that the results 
of the fifty visits would be comparable. 

It was amazing to discover the few 
catastrophic changes which had occurred in 
these families during the four months of 
strain. To be sure, three homes were broken 
up, necessitating the placement of the chil- 
dren ; one man had deserted his wife and five 
children; and two women had taken their 
children and gone to live with men who had 
steady incomes. Aside from these drastic 
adjustments in six families the remaining 
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people interviewed apparently plodded 
through the summer with their interest cen- 
tered on more or less food, on the probability 
or impossibility of obtaining work. 

Work or lack of work is at present the 
great interest in the lives of these fifty fami- 
lies. This could not help but be the case 
when 35 of them are married couples with 
two or more children. Another ten are 
widowed or deserted women with children, 
while only five families are without children. 
These are either aged couples or unmarried 
persons with elderly dependents. 

At the time of application, unemployment 
was the major reason for asking for assist- 
ance, as the following table shows: 


Reason for Application Number of Families 





Unemployment............. 38 
Illness of wage earner......... 9 
Insufficient income ............ Z 
Desertion......... 1 

Bh 52606058 404 Rhebinsee 50 


In fact, in four-fifths of these cases, if 
one member had been able to secure work 
the family would probably have managed by 
itself. An amazing number of families came 
to the Society’s attention between March 
and June who had never been known to a 
relief-giving agency before. Of these fifty 
cases, 26 were not previously known to the 
Society ; 24 had been known to the Society. 

Industrial conditions of the past few years 
have been such that not only was work 
irregular, but the narrow margin between 
security and poverty was completely wiped 
away. 

At any rate, the case workers found de- 
pressing facts when they inquired into the 
work situation in each of these fifty fami- 
lies. In only 26 of the 50 families was any 
one employed, and often for only two or 
three days a week. The other 24 families 
were living from day to day on the charity 
of neighbors and relatives, hoping against 


Employable 
Persons 
October, 
1930 
Ee ee ee a 
| SE en nr 
Children 
OS” a 3 
ee ee ee 7 
ON eee ee 8 
NE pica ak Kntne aawsralentins 6 


hope that some member might soon obtain 
work. 

If it is possible to generalize on the infor- 
mation secured from these families, appar- 
ently the industrial situation was slightly 
better in the fall than during the summer. 
This, however, can be seen best when the 
figures for both periods are compared. But 
there is plenty of room for improvement 
when only ten men out of fifty have full- 
time jobs. 

One might think that this wave of unem- 
ployment would affect foreign-born persons 
more severely than native American families. 
In 35 of these 50 families both the mother 
and father were born in this country. The re- 
maining fifteen families came from Europe: 
4 from Germany, 3 from Poland, 3 from 
Ireland, 4 from Italy, and 1 from Jugo- 
Slavia. Apparently, a person’s birth-place 
is only a small determinant in a search for 
work, because proportionately the same 
number of American-born and foreign-born 
were working at this time. 

Not even skill and training seem to offer 
protection against present conditions of un- 
employment. Men who have for years been 
expert weavers, earning from $60 to $75 a 
week, are now collecting junk at two cents a 
pound. Women who formerly earned their 
regular $35 a week in the hosiery mills of 
Kensington are willing to scrub the floors of 
an office building for ten hours a night for 
$10 a week. An analysis of the people 
working, whether full or part-time, reveals 
no correlation between the amount of train- 
ing and the ability to secure work: 


Men Women 
MM 
Full Irregular Full Irregular 
Skilled Craftsmen... 5 2 ms 2 
Unskilled Workmen 5 11 4 3 


Not only is work scarce, but pay is low. 
Only three families of the 50 enjoy a regular 
weekly income of $25 to $30. Most families 


Persons Employed 





~ 


June June-September October 
Full Irregular Full Irregular Full Irregular 
7 8 7 4 10 13 
‘ 2 3 1 4 5 
1 as 1 joa " 2 
3 1 1 4 va 
1 és 4 an 
12 12 11 6 22 20 
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are scraping along on $5 to $15 a week, 
prayerfully hoping that work will be steady. 
No woman, boy, or girl is earning more than 
$15 a week, and the wages of only nine of 
the men are over this amount. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 26 FAMILIES 


Children I ndividual 
Amount Men Women Boys Girls Wage-Earners 

$1-$5 2 1 cs 1 4 

6-10 6 5 1 4 16 
11-15 3 a 2 2 10 
16-20 1 Pet o : 1 
21-25 5 5 
26-30 3 3 


“In small families, wages of this size might 
be husbanded carefully enough to keep up 
the current expenses, but when 29 of these 
50 families, as shown in the following table, 
were composed of more than 5 individuals, 
which is ordinarily regarded as the normal 
family, $15 a week is far from adequate: 


Number of individuals Number of 
in family families 
1 1 
2 5 
3 7 
4 4 
5 4 
6 8 
7 12 
8 5 
10 3 
13 1 


Every resource has been tapped by these 
families, and still bills have multiplied, until 
fully half are continuously hounded by bill 
collectors. The most common debt is to the 
neighborhood grocer, who gossips to his 
other patrons about the condition of the 
family. Some families prefer to starve 
rather than risk the insults and indignities 
encountered at such stores. As soon as any 
one secures work, a few dollars a week are 
sent to the corner store to buy future pro- 
tection and present friendliness. 

Of course it has been necessary to let the 
rent and insurance slip behind. It is rather 
surprising to learn that only 9 families were 
actually evicted, although fully 50 per cent 
were threatened by the constable during 
these four months. Relatives usually came 


to the rescue or occasionally a friend donated 
the money for the moving. 

Among these families, rents range from 
$7 to $30 per month, the majority paying 
from $15 to $18 for three or four rooms. 
These rooms are usually in the rear of larger 


row houses which have been subdivided. Of 
course they are old and rather dilapidated, 
having neither electricity nor bathrooms, but 
the rooms are usually larger than in some of 
the newer houses. 

Only 14 of the 46 families paying rent are 
not behind in their rent. The other 32 
families owe anywhere from one to sixteen 
months’ rent. Most of them dread every 
knock on the door because they expect to 
see either the agent demanding back rent or 
the constable presenting them with a notice 
to move. Still there is little they can do to 
avoid the rent piling up when no member of 
the family is working, or perhaps the father 
earns $7 a week. This chart shows the in- 
debtedness for rent in these 46 families : 


Months Owing Number of Families 





Carrent aaettle ......ccscccessas 14 
Behind: 

ENING 6 ba nd eee Bielonecd 8 

PLA; « woncben a connie’ 11 

ae read. cisy a eee y wee Seal 6 

4 ge ee eee 4 

6 ee PO ee ie 1 

10 eS aeedee tenes eeaes 1 

16 camel papi RAG Ces Ome 1 

WN ears LAs a Cena 46 


Three families have been buying their 
homes; no report on one family. 

The three families who were buying their 
homes on the installment plan have either 
lost them through foreclosure or had their 
warning notice. To these families, life is 
the darkest because the men were all pros- 
perous and hard working and were slowly 
raising their plane of living. The loss of 
the homes they were purchasing symbolizes 
the loss of all their dreams. Small wonder 
that they starve and fight to the end to retain 
them. 

Insurance, too, has been lost or is weeks 
behind, because future security must give 
way to present need. Only 15 of the 50 
families have their policies up to date; the 
other 35 are either months behind or have 
lost the policies entirely. This loss adds 
another worry to the family’s troubles, be- 
cause every time one of the children is 
feverish the mother remembers with a pang 
that there is absolutely no money for a 
funeral if the illness proves fatal. Unfor- 
tunately, relatives, neighbors, and friends 
who may be willing to give food or even 
money for food, refuse to pay insurance ex- 
cept in cases of severe illness. 
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When 24 of these 50 families lack a wage- 
earner at this time, one wonders who sup- 
ports the family, however inadequately. Of 
course it was impossible to verify this infor- 
mation, and some people were intentionally 
vague or very abrupt when this subject was 
introduced. Nevertheless, this much infor- 
mation was obtained : 


Source of Income Number of Families 





Relatives helped .............. 13 
Neighbors helped ............. 12 
Former employers ............ 2 
I 5016 ogi ans e-ne se wee sa 7 
Relief agencies ............... 5 
7 A 3 
Lutheran Settlement... ] 
City Mission ......... 
SE eee 11 
, ee err 50 


Neighbors and relatives were generous, 
considering the financial condition of most 
families in this period. Still, without doubt, 
their generosity probably only supplied the 
family with bread and the remains from 
their own tables. As one woman remarked, 
“T used to just sit wondering if the people 
next door would send in something after 
they had finished. Sometimes they would 
and other times they would have nothing 
left, and we just wouldn't eat. I'd tell the 
kids to drink lots of water and we’d wait for 
the next meal.”’ 

Not only is this rather exhausting to the 
nervous system, but such irregularity must 
be injurious to the health. Nevertheless, it 
was remarkable to discover how little sick- 
ness there has been in these 50 families dur- 
ing the past summer. The people who were 
ill, for the most part had been suffering for 
years with the same affliction. To be sure, 
there were five babies born, two adults had 
operations, but even the children seemed to 
retain their health during these trying weeks. 
Seven men were suffering from a chronic 
disease; one man died of a mastoid opera- 
tion. Five women suffered from a chronic 
disease, six from acute diseases. Seven chil- 
dren suffered from chronic and three from 
acute diseases. 

For the most part, proper medical care 
was lacking as there was money for neither 
private physicians nor hospital fees. Espe- 
cially did the women try to doctor themselves 
and the children rather than pay $2 or $3 to 
the family doctor. Every man who was ill 
was examined in a hospital during the sum- 


mer, but the women objected to the long 
waits and this public acknowledgment of 
poverty. Consequently, many slight ill- 
nesses—such as running ears and hacking 
coughs—dragged along for months. None 
of the five pregnant women had prenatal 
care, and one lost her baby. 

Although one is puzzled to see healthy 
children and plump babies after such a sum- 
mer of need, one is apt to forget that the 
results of a starch diet may not be apparent 
now, but in later years there is lowered re- 
sistance. Even now one notices the great 
frequency of colds among these children. 
If milk is not given to the smaller children 
soon, in a few more years many may become 
rachitic and nervous. 

Naturally enough, food is the first place a 
woman thinks of economizing when her hus- 
band is “ laid-off.” She can hardly move 
immediately to a cheaper house, but it is 
always possible to eliminate butter, milk, 
meat, and fruit from their diet, because the 
children prefer buns and potatoes anyway. 
Soon the buns change to bread, and coffee 
and weak soup are used to wash down the 
bread. 

The quantity and quality of food can be 
changed without publishing poverty to the 
world, but soon it is necessary to move to a 
cheaper house because the man of the family 
cannot secure work. Few of the 14 families 
who were forced to move into cheaper 
houses moved without humiliation and re- 
gret. For instance, one family left a five- 
room house with electricity and gas, renting 
for $25 a month, to live in a three-room 
“straight-up” house in a tiny court, for 
which they pay $8 a month. Their new 
home has neither gas nor electricity, and all 
water has to be carried from a hydrant at 
the other end of the court. 

Small wonder that periods of unemploy- 
ment are dreaded by the working classes. 
Every family clings to some articles which 
symbolize respectability and prosperity to 
them. The woman who had just moved to 
the $8 a month court had placed an ornate 
gilded vase on the shelf above the old 
range. Only too well do these families 
realize how easy it is to drop to a lower level 
and how difficult to regain their former 
standard of living. Even if the father does 
obtain work, it will take months to pay back 
their debts, bring their insurance up to date, 
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buy underclothes for the family and the 
necessities for the house. Often enough, 
before all this has been accomplished, the 
father is again out of work and the family 
is still living in their $8 a month house. 

Many of the families lack the con- 
veniences we are apt to think of as necessary 
to comfort today. For instance, 16 families 
had no electricity, 10 no gas, and one no 
running water. Not only do lamps and 
wood fires make more work for the woman 
of the house, but every member of the family 
is constantly reminded of the days when 
things were different. 

When planning the study, there was some 
discussion of the reception the case workers 
might expect to receive when the families 
learned that we were unable to assist them 
financially.” In all but three cases, the visitor 
was welcomed as a friend and the present 
and past situation of the family discussed 
with her at length. In the three cases where 
the first reaction was one of hostility, their 
attitude changed slowly to one of friendli- 
ness, so that when the worker rose to go she 
was urged to remain longer. At first all the 
workers made elaborate explanations to 
account for their presence, but soon we 
learned the people were not interested in 
why we were there, but accepted our visit 
simply. It was rather pathetic to see how 
eager they all were to tell of their struggles 
and difficulties as soon as any interest was 
shown. The difficulty was not in stimulating 
conversation, but in stopping the flow of 
words. 

To be sure, bitterness and hatred were 
revealed, but seldom against a specific per- 
son; usually the community or an industry 
was verbally attacked. Two or three fami- 
lies stated definitely their humiliation at 
applying to a relief-giving agency and being 
refused, but these were families who were 
still in desperate straits. Most people took 
the whole situation philosophically, blaming 
neither God nor man. As one woman re- 
marked, “ Well, you know, life is just made 
up of ups and downs. We're down now, but 
we'll go up after a while.” This philosophy 
which prevails does not reflect childish irre- 
sponsibility as much as a passive acceptance 
of life. Life is hard and often cruel, but 


* New funds have since been made available so 
that the families are now receiving aid. 


they feel there is little use of fighting 
against it. 

As might be expected, a few asked for 
money, but without persistence, as though 
asking for help had become habitual with 
them. More expressed appreciation of what 
our organization had done without suggest- 
ing that any more was expected or hoped for 
from us. 

When this study was begun, one might 
have taken it for granted that the families 
would either have been broken up or man- 
aged to become self-supporting. The ter- 
rific price that some people were willing to 
pay to keep their children with them was 
found to be appalling. Semi-starvation and 
eviction were met with equanimity. Re- 
fusal of assistance and irritation were faced 
with calmness as the parents over and over 
again pleaded for help from their relatives, 
neighbors, and social agencies. 

Most families remained intact but not 
without injury. Their health was under- 
mined by insufficient food, their self-respect 
injured by begging for help, and in several 
cases the men took to drink as an escape 
from their misery. The consequences of 
such a strain are not easily wiped away—a 
man does not stop drinking when he begins 
to earn a few more dollars a week; the 
bowed legs of rachitic children are not 
straightened as soon as milk is added to their 
diet ; nor can new furniture immediately be 
bought to replace that which was sold. 

When one realizes the relatively small 
amount that was needed to have prevented 
the distress and suffering in these families, 
one questions if it could have gone unre- 
lieved had the community been aware of the 
seriousness of the situation. 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


ISS Ferguson’s paper on “ The Rela- 

tion Between Family Agencies and 
Hospital Social Service Departments ” was 
read at the Midwest Regional Conference of 
the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers, Chicago, February 6, 1931. 

Mr. Fitch presented his paper on “ The 
Responsibility of Social Work in an Eco- 
nomic Crisis ” before the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, January 29, 1931. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL WORKER 


EDWARD D. LYNDE 
General Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


of all time in adjusting people to 

their environment. If a man was 
too short to fit the Procrustean bed, he 
stretched him out; if too long, he cut off 
his feet. The modern social worker would 
not do this. She might, perhaps, adjust 
the man’s mental attitude to the bed, or she 
might suggest that turning on his right side 
and drawing up his legs would constitute 
an adaptation—but of course if she had 
good sense she’d get him a new bed. And 
getting a new bed is synonymous with 
changing his environment to meet his needs. 
She may not be able to change the bed unless 
she can bring to her aid the efforts of those 
who, through state or government action, 
can set in motion the machinery that will 
abolish the old and bring in the new. It 
is in a knowledge of political science that 
she will find the key to those environmental 
changes that will help not only her own 
clients but the community as a whole. It 
was a short-sighted social worker who moved 
a family out of a ramshackle tenement into 
a more favorable environment and left the 
abandoned house, unsanitary and dilapi- 
dated, to be inhabited by another family. An 
awareness of the elements of poiitical science 
would have suggested to her the possibility 
of laying the foundation at least for housing 
legislation that would have put such living 
quarters out of existence. 

The state, of course, may also be short- 
sighted. It may become so absorbed in rules 
and regulations that it fails utterly to see 
the differing needs of individuals. For 
instance, to the man and woman having 
domestic difficulties the state offers merely 
a routine solution whereby their status is 
changed and the marital tie is dissolved. 
Perhaps the marital tie should not be dis- 
solved, but the state has rarely any machinery 
for helping the husband and wife make an 
adjustment that would be better for them- 
selves and for their children as well. The 
other day at a meeting with the chief of our 
Bureau of Domestic Relations and the 
Chief Justice of our Common Pleas Court 
we were discussing the province of the court 


Prera time was perhaps the master 


in domestic relations cases. It was suggested 
that the court should employ a trained case 
worker to go into the homes and help 
husbands and wives work out adjustments 
of their difficulties, even though it might 
mean long continued effort. The head of 
the Bureau of Domestic Relations disagreed 
emphatically: that was not the function of 
the court, he said; but the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas Court declared that 
it might quite well be the function of that 
court. Here perhaps is evidenced the need 
for the government to add to its machinery 
the concept of individualizing people if it 
is to perform socialized functions. 

In some governmental activities we already 
see evidence of individualization. In our 
public schools we no longer treat all children 
as if they had identical needs. We have 
the school dentist for one, the school nurse 
for another, and the visiting teacher (with 
an even greater attempt at individualization ) 
for a third. But progress is slow and in 
most state functions we see but little attempt 
to differentiate service according to need. 
The social worker who would meet this 
challenge must equip himself with an under- 
standing of the history and the life of the 
state, the workings of governmental bodies, 
and the application of practical politics. 
Without this knowledge of political science 
the social worker cannot hope to bring new 
concepts to the functioning of the govern- 
ment or to make real progress in govern- 
mental social work and in social legislation. 

In Wisconsin, the State Conference of 
Social Work had passed repeated resolu- 
tions condemning the state for its outrageous 
abuses in placing out children. But no heed 
was paid to it until the Wisconsin social 
workers organized a legislative campaign 
with a local representative in every hamlet 
of the state. These local representatives 
wrote their respective legislators. And 
powerful state groups, also stimulated by 
the social workers, sent their lobbyists to 
appear before legislative committees. As a 
result, that very year a Children’s Bureau 
was established by an overwhelming vote. 


In Michigan, the social workers were 
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urging an appropriation to provide for the 
feebleminded, but the bill was _ being 
smothered in committee. Over a hundred 
telegrams, all written by the same social 
worker but with the authorized signature of 
over one hundred people, resulted in the 
reporting and passage of that bill just a few 
hours before the legislature adjourned. 

Throughout Clark County, Wisconsin, 
there was not one public health nurse. A 
county conference of social work, attended 
by several hundred people, started a petition 
which later received more than a thousand 
signatures, and a public health nurse was 
engaged by the county within three months. 
New London, Connecticut, had been getting 
nowhere with a campaign for better hous- 
ing. Through a carefully planned series of 
approaches, social workers enlisted the inter- 
est of a key politician and he put through 
nearly every improvement suggested. 

But it is not enough to get the state to 
pass legislation. Social workers have a 
responsibility to see that the law is wisely 
written, so that it is practical and can be 
enforced. Otherwise, it will become a dead 
letter. It is not enough to secure the estab- 
lishment of a new bureau. We must study 
where it can be placed under exactly the 
proper auspices, or it will be handicapped. 
And here again, political science helps with 
its comparative studies of the practical 
workings of different administrative units; 
and its revelations as to the practicability 
of different types of legislation. 

But when we have secured provision for 
a new bureau under exactly the right aus- 
pices, we need still to see that the best 
trained people are appointed or elected to 
guide its administration. Even a good sys- 
tem falls down with untrained personnel. 
The successful administration of a juvenile 
court, for instance, requires a knowledge of 
social work as well as of law. It represents 
a move toward socialization and individuali- 
zation and away from the old rule of thumb 
method. The solution may lie, not in mer- 
curial changes from one type of court to 
another but in effectual efforts to elect 
capable and socialized judges. The pro- 


fession of social work should be recognized 
as on a par with law and medicine in all 
those positions which call for social training. 
It is no more essential that a prosecuting 
attorney should be a good lawyer than that 
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the director of public welfare, or perhaps 
even the juvenile court judge should be a 
trained social worker. A better knowledge 
of practical politics would enable social 
workers to hasten the advent of such 
recognition. 

After the law is passed, the bureau is 
established under the proper auspices, and 
a capable executive is appointed, at least one 
important task is still before us. We need 
to see that the law stays on the statute 
books, that our trained and capable man is 
retained in the position, and that the law 
and the bureau are understood and fully 
utilized by the public. This applies not only 
to the laws and bureaus in which we have 
happened to be personally interested but 


(to all social legislation and social work 
/ departments. 


Political science makes us aware of the 
necessary limitations in public service, so 
that we do not expect too much, and, perhaps 
more important, it teaches us in what ways 
we can bring the most gratifying rewards 
to those officials who are helpful to the 
cause of social work. The Cleveland Health 
Council recently put on a housing campaign 
which was infinitely more successful than 
most efforts of private social agencies 
because they knew every ward leader and 
key man and just how to enlist his interest; 
and they utilized nearly every public official 
in exactly the way in which he wished to 
be utilized and in which he could be most 
helpful, and secured for him various kinds 
of favorable publicity. 

Even to do our everyday task properly 
we need to have an understanding of the 
content of social legislation and of the func- 
tion of the various political units that touch 
our work. Not a day goes by but the case 
worker needs to make a contact with some 
agency of the state—to consult a birth 
record, make a report to the health depart- 
ment, utilize the service of a city physician 
or school nurse, or take advantage of some 
bit of social legislation. The social settle- 
ment worker is similarly interested in the 
street department, the citizenship bureau, 
the police department, and the park depart- 
ment—and their functioning in his 
neighborhood. These contacts and respon- 
sibilities, if they are to be successful, 
necessitate workable knowledge of the theory 
and practice of government. 


o 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FAMILY 
AGENCY AND THE HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT IN 
REGARD TO RELIEF 


GRACE BEALS FERGUSON 
George Warren Brown Department of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis 


O give or not to give has long been a 

question in the minds of medical social 

workers. Whether or not a patient's 
need for relief should be met by social 
workers in hospitals, irrespective of the de- 
gree of relationship of that financial need to 
the health problem of the patient, is a policy 
as yet to be clarified, if not formulated. 
Heretofore, whenever a family agency 
existed in a community, and as long as it 
permitted itself to be thought of as possess- 
ing a relief giving function, supplementary 
to the activities of other specialized agencies, 
hospital social service departments fell into 
the habit of considering every problem of 
financial need, except perhaps medical re- 
lief, as one to be referred, willy-nilly, to that 
so-called “ relief” agency. 

Just why the medical social worker de- 
veloped this type of psychology toward re- 
lief it is difficult to say, but it is interesting 
to leaf through the available literature in 
this field to see how much attention the 
whole question has occupied at various 
stages of progress, and yet to note how 
varied and indefinite our policies in regard 


*Cf. Alexander Lambert, M.D.: “ Standardiza- 
tion of Hospital Social Service,” Proceedings of 
New York Conference on Hospital Social Service, 
1912-1914. “ All organizations [20] have funds on 
which to draw for various purposes. These are 
supplied by various methods in whatever way the 
committee has found it best and easiest to obtain 
them for their needs. There is an absolute 
unanimity as to the necessity of our emergency 
fund.” 

Anne L. Estabrook: “Relations Between 
Family Agencies and Hospital Social Workers,” 
Hospital Social Service, December, 1922. “ With 
the exception of the Massachusetts hospitals for 
mental diseases , the majority [of 22 hos- 
pital social service departments] give material 
relief in some form, but this is strictly medical or 
emergency.” 


Gordon Hamilton: “The Medical Social 
Worker’s Responsibility to Other Community 
Agencies,” Hospital Social Service, December, 


1928. ‘There is a growing tendency for medical 

relief 

social work ... 
“Round Table on Division of Labor Between 


to be carried in the budget of medical 


to it have been. However, in spite of this 
inability to arrive at a uniformity of policy 
in regard to relief giving as a whole, we 
do find one thought persisting rather tena- 
ciously—that an emergency fund should be 
at the disposal of the social service depart- 
ment, and that this fund should be expended 
primarily for “medical or therapeutic 
relief.”’? 

In regard to other financial needs of the 
patient, however, we find ourselves much 
less secure in our opinion and maintaining 
relations with the “relief agencies” which 
might well bear critical analysis from the 
point of view of case work standards of 
today and of what we are endeavoring to 
formulate as reasonable working relation- 
ships between family and medical agencies. 
This same lack of stability in the policy and 
practice of meeting the other relief needs of 
the patients was illustrated in the earlier 
“do you, or do you not” type of question- 
naire and article in which we read the note 
of perplexity in regard to what social service 
departments and family agencies agreed 
upon in regard to relief.* Earlier practice 


Hospital Social Service Departments and Family 
Welfare Organizations,” held at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Boston, June, 1930. Bul- 
letin, American Association Hospital Social 
Workers, June, 1930. “ Almost everyone believed 
that medical social service departments should be 
provided with funds to give therapeutic relief such 
as glasses, teeth, corsets, braces, surgical appli- 
ances, etc.”’ 

* Cf. Lambert, opus cit. “ Question 2. (a) What 
is the procedure of your committee when the 
Relief-Giving Organizations do not respond with 
sufficient rapidity or with sufficient inten- 
siveness? (b) What is your procedure when there 
is a difference of opinion between the Relief-Giving 
Organization and the Hospital Social Service De- 
partment as to the amount of relief necessary in a 
given case? 

“Question 4. Does your committee ever pay 
rent, or does it always expect that to be assumed 
by the Relief-Giving Organization? 

“Question 5. If you have called upon a relief 
society for a given case, do you then relinquish 
further responsibility altogether, or to what extent 
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then assumed that it was the duty of the 
family society to give general relief and the 
medical social workers turned to them as a 
matter of right. This second question of 
relationship has more recently been sum- 
marized for us from the present day angle 
by both Cannon and Bryant, the former 
saying, “ The division of responsibility for 
relief between medical-social departments 
and other social agencies has not been 
standardized for the whole country. Prob- 
ably, for some time to come, it must be 
worked out community by community, with 
reference to local conditions and resources.” * 

The latter’s point of view is that “ finan- 
cial responsibility as it affects the relations 
of medical-social service and non-medical 
agencies is closely related to the whole pro- 
gram of follow up of client-patients. 
Emergency relief is an important practical 
issue between agencies and social service de- 
partments. Closely associated with 
this is the whole question of relief and social 
treatment other than medical that may be 
needed for patients under the care of the 
social service departments. Any adequate 
plan for co-operation between medical and 
non-medical agencies must include provision 
for this.” + 

Nineteen years ago, Miss Richmond made 
a prophecy which we are only now accepting 
as a fundamentally sound principle. She 
then said, “ The idea of centralizing the 
handling of relief in one agency belongs to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
If we worked for distribution instead of 
centralization, in the hope that in any given 
case the one social agency which is 
most responsible for treatment could also be 
induced to take the responsibility for organ- 
izing and handling the relief, we should me- 
terially reduce a congestion of effort which, 


do you continue to look after that family or 
patient?” 

Estabrook, opus cit. “In the case of a patient 
active with an agency for family case work, which 
is responsible, this agency or the hospital social 
service department, for the financial situation as 
represented (1) in clinic fees, etc.?” 

“(C) Does the hospital social service department 
give material relief under any circumstances? ” 

Ida Cannon: Social Work in Hospitals, first 
edition, Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. ‘“ Very few 
social workers have been trained to the administra- 
tion of material relief, and the volume of 
work . . . crowds out the possibility of caring 
properly for the needy family. The first 


consideration of the hospital social worker who 
sees the material needs of her patients, complicated 


is hammering down our 
5 


in some places, 
standards of treatment cruelly. 

Again, recently we have had clarified and 
crystallized for us the thinking which case 
workers have been doing about the profes- 
sion of social case work itself, and which 
contributes a great deal to the question under 
discussion. Theories which carry on Miss 
Richmond’s idea are the following: First is 
that of the family group, expressed by 
Linton Swift of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America : 

Relief is but a tool of case work and is an inte- 
gral part of the case work process; any agency 
equipped to do case work should equip itself to give 
such relief as may be incidental to its particular 


type of case work, specialized or general, and it 
should have its own relief funds for that purpose.® 


From the Milford Conference Report we 
point to these statements: 


A social case work agency should do a complete 
social case work job with its cases. . . . Every 
social case work agency should be prepared to do 
work as broad in scope, as precise in procedure, as 
complete in the extension of its services as the 
demands of the individual case require. . . . Our 
conception of generic social case work includes wise 
and effective administration of relief by every social 
case work agency.? 


Another contribution to clear thinking 
and more courageous action in regard to re- 
lief giving by the medical social worker is 
made by the psychiatric field, and it helps us 
to rid ourselves of our inhibitions and fears 
regarding the giving of money to our pa- 
tients, and thereby gives us a sense of 
security in our use of it. Take, for instance, 
a statement typical of our earlier reaction: 
“The chief danger of distributing material 
relief as a regular social service function,” 
said Miss Cannon in 1913, “ is the inevitable 
tendency to prevent a clear conception in the 
minds of the patients, the doctors, and the 
workers themselves of what hospital social 


by family problems, should be the possible facilities 
which the community offers for meeting those 
needs. Most large cities now have social agencies 
skilled through long experience in relief work.” 

®Ida Cannon: Social Work in Hospitals, Re- 
vised Edition, Russell Sage Foundation, 1923. 

*Louise Stevens Bryant: Better Doctoring, Less 
Dependency, Committee on Dispensary Develop- 
ment, United Hospital Fund, 1927. 

®Mary E. Richmond: “Relation of Output to 
Intake,” 1912, The Long View, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930. 

®*“ The Relief Problem in Family Social Work,” 
Tue Famiry, March, 1929. 

*Social Case Work: Generic and Specific, 
American Association of Social Workers, 1929. 
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service is. There is also some question of 
the ability of most hospital social workers to 
deal adequately with the tangled problems of 
material need. The giving of ma- 
terial relief has so long been a tangible ex- 
pression of charitable interest that many 
people do not realize that a wise administra- 
tion of material relief requires special social 
training. Very few hospital social 
workers have been trained to the administra- 
tion of material relief.” * 

During the eighteen years which have 
passed since this view was propounded we 
have progressed in our thinking until today 
we have developed a self-confidence in re- 
gard to relief. This is not only because of a 
clearer insight into the foundations of our 
reactions, but also because our training and 
practice today, emphasizing as they do the 
generic case work idea, condition the worker 
in favor of, rather than against, relief giv- 
ing. ‘ Workers,” says Grace Marcus, “are 
not afraid of relief, because they possess and 
rely upon case work skills. They do not 
struggle against or evade the need of relief 
as an initial obstacle, because experience has 
made them confident that if they accept it 
they can progress through it without shaking 
the faith of the clients and without commit- 
ting themselves to unknown problems.” ° 

Are not, then, these latter points of view 
applicable to the best performance of medi- 
cal social work of today? Granted that a 
social service department is a case work 
agency, carrying on the processes of social 
diagnosis and treatment, and granting that a 
certain proportion of its work will be done 
on the so-called intensive basis, we may 
assume that the case work treatment of 
many of its clients will involve relief. Prac- 
tically, which policies can be adopted, and 
what relationships can be agreed upon be- 
tween the medical-social department and the 
family agency ? 

For the sake of clarity, let us borrow the 
Heart Association’s scheme, and designate 
situations calling for relief as follows :'° 
Type I. 

Medical or therapeutic relief; «.¢., that which 


must be supplied in order to complete the medical 
treatment or recommendation. Usually this takes 


*Ida Cannon: Social Work in Hospitals, first 
edition. 

*Some Aspects of Relief in Family Case Work, 
N. Y. Charity Organization Society, 1929. 

* This is a schematic presentation based on the 


the form of (a) braces, glasses, surgical appli- 
ances, etc.; (b) some types of medication, such as 
insulin, convalescent care, special diets, etc. 


Type II. 

Material or subsistence relief, when the need for 
it arises primarily as a direct result of the illness, 
and where the medical and social phases are closely 
interwoven. 


(a) Where the medical phase is paramount, and 
where the social aspects will probably not 
need treatment beyond the duration of the 
medical treatment in the given medical 
institution. 

(b) Where the medical phase may still be para- 
mount, but where the social aspects will need 
treatment beyond the duration of the medi- 
cal treatment in the given medical institution. 


Type III. 

Material or subsistence relief—the need for 
which arises out of a situation independent of the 
medical problem and is likely to continue over a 
long period of time. 

Type I—that is, medical relief, including 
both type (a) the furnishing of a single 
item prescribed, and type (b) involving ex- 
penditures of a less temporary and less easily 
designated nature, though still part of the 
plan of medical treatment—has been ac- 
cepted by the social service department of 
the hospital as its responsibility. In type (b) 
there are certain problems which involve a 
division of financial responsibility between 
the two agencies, even though the request 
may be for “ medical relief.” For instance, 
if a family is known to the Provident Asso- 
ciation and they would be supplying the 
food budget under any circumstances, yet the 
medical plan requires a definite modification 
of, or addition to, that diet for one member, 
the family agency might agree to assume the 
responsibility for this. There are, then, ex- 
ceptions, but the general policy is that 
medical or therapeutic relief as such is the 
responsibility of the hospital social service 
department. 

Type II, material or subsistence relief, is 
also considered to be the responsibility of the 
social service department, on those occasions 
when the need arises because of the limita- 
tion of income due to the presence of illness, 
where there is such a close connection be- 
tween the medical and social situations that 
it seems more satisfactory for the medical- 
social agency to carry the problem com- 


working policies formulated by Miss Edith Baker 
and Miss Ruth Lewis, of the Social Service De- 
partment of the Washington University Clinics and 
Allied Hospitals, St. Louis, and the relationships 
that have been worked out with the Provident 
Association, the family agency of St. Louis. 
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pletely, and where the need will probably not 
last after the illness has been treated. The 
decision in each case is made on the basis of 
a careful diagnostic study of the given pa- 
tient’s problem, and if known previously to 
the Provident Association, a transfer from 
them is accepted after a case conference in 
each instance. 


A case of this type is illustrated by the situation 
in the Small family. Mr. Small, a machinist, was 
diagnosed as having a gastro-intestinal disturbance 
which would require treatment three times weekly 
in clinic. The treatment would last three weeks, 
and during that time, Mr. S. was, on the physician’s 
recommendation, to do no work. His job was to be 
ready for him when he was able to return to it. 
There were no resources for the wife and two 
young children except that furnished by his Union. 
The social service department of the hospital sup- 
plemented this amount, bringing the budget up to 
meet their needs, until the patient was discharged 
from clinic and able to resume his work. 


The two important elements in treating 
this type of problem are, first, that there 
shall have been such a thorough medical- 
social diagnosis that there can be a fair de- 
gree of assurance that the social aspects will 
not need treatment after the medical treat- 
ment has been completed; and, second, that 
the patient shall be under active medical 
treatment in the medical institution of which 
the social service department is a part. 

Obviously there will be cases in which 
situations reverse themselves, and a re-de- 
cision, reached between medical and family 
agencies, must be made in view of the 
changed status. 


For instance, Walter Balck, a janitor, developed 
a condition which, after extended study, was de- 
cided to be a surgical one requiring operation. His 
savings were exhausted, and there was no source 
of income for his wife and five children during the 
duration of his illness, although his work was being 
kept for him pending the time when he could go 
back to it. Since, the dependency was occasioned 
by this physical condition and was not likely to last 
after he was able to resume his work, the social 
service department assumed full responsibility for 
case work treatment, including material or sub- 
sistence relief. The patient, however, was unwill- 
ing to consider the operation and was dismissed 
medically with the provision that he might be given 
further treatment should he decide to accept it. 
After a period of intensive treatment by the medi- 
cal social worker, the social service department and 
family agencies mutually agreed that because of the 
change in the medical plan he no longer represented 
the type of problem in which the medical agency 
would give relief on the basis that the need had 
arisen out of the medical situation and would prob- 
ably cease once the medical problem was treated. 
Consequently, the family agency agreed to stand 
ready to take it on. 


Type III presents the situation in which 
the medical agency does not have primary 
responsibility because the need for relief has 
apparently arisen without relationship to the 
medical problem, and because such relief 
needs must be met over a relatively long 
period of time. In this case, a steering rela- 
tionship is established with the family 
agency, the latter assuming the case work 
treatment and hence relief is necessary, the 
social service department assuming the duty 
of all that is implied in the steering relation- 
ship—guiding the patient through the medi- 
cal treatment, interpreting his social situation 
to the physician, and again interpreting back 
to the social agency the medical data. This 
also involves a degree of co-operation by the 
social service department in helping the 
family agency in carrying out the prescribed 
treatment. If medical or therapeutic relief 
is needed in the steering case, the social 
service department provides it. These cases 
may originate at either source, but the major 
responsibility in the steering case is always 
with the non-medical agency. 

While the above arrangements refer pri- 
marily to the resident patients, on the whole 
they would maintain with the non-resident 
patients as well. If a non-resident family 
comes to St. Louis for medical care, and a 
member or members are accepted for active 
treatment at the Washington University 
Dispensary, or Allied Hospitals, and if the 
social service department, after social study, 
accepts them for care, the responsibility for 
securing and furnishing both medical and 
material relief would be assumed by them, 
providing they only required financial assist- 
ance in purchasing that which was prescribed 
as part of medical treatment, or if their need 
for such material relief would be likely to 
last only over the period of time during 
which the patient would be under active 
medical care. If they were of type II (b) 
or those in which the social phases would 
probably need supervision beyond the dura- 
tion of the medical treatment, even though 
the medical phase may be the more signifi- 
cant one, or type III, in which the need for 
relief had no causal relationship to the medi- 
cal problem, and would probably be of long 
duration besides, a case conference with the 
family agency would lead to the decision as 
to whether or not they were to be kept in 
St. Louis, and hence whether or not the 








family agency would assume the case work 
responsibility. The steering relationship 
would then be established. 

It is well to mention that the cases carried 
by the social service department according 
to the above plans are only a small propor- 
tion of the total number dealt with by the 
department ; to work successfully, the num- 
ber definitely must be kept‘ low. This is 
accomplished by several means: for one 
thing, the admission procedure and the fact 
that the clinics and hospitals are teaching 
units affiliated with Washington University 
School of Medicine, controls the type and 
number of cases admitted. The case must 
be under active medical treatment; there 
must be a demonstrable relationship between 
the social and medical problems ; and it must 
be possible to predict, because of that close 
relationship, the approximate duration of the 
non-medical need; finally, after careful 
social diagnosis, it must be one in which a 
decision to treat socially has been made by 
the social service department. The under- 
standing is based, too, on the acceptance of 
the principle that the medical agency, accept- 
ing the case for treatment, should meet 
whatever the treatment plans called for, even 
to relief. Calling in the family agency, 
thereby giving to that agency the right to 
participate in diagnosis and treatment, would 
contradict the original decision to retain the 
entire treatment in the hands of the medical 
agency. 

There are other considerations which must 
be mentioned in the presentation of the pro- 
cedure outlined above. Obviously, if the 
social service department can enter into such 
an agreement with the family agency, it 
must have funds at its disposal. In St. 
Louis, the Department of the Washington 
University Clinics and Allied Hospitals is a 
Community Fund participant, and hence it 
is quite possible to secure, as part of its total 
budget, funds which will permit such a plan 
to be carried out. But once the policy itself 
is accepted as sound, the department which 
does not participate in a community fund 
can, by raising its own relief budget, thereby 
perform its case work function in the most 
adequate manner, to the benefit of its own 
work and that of the family agency. 

In addition to utilizing available resources 
of relief in the individual situation and in 
the community, as the case work procedure 
would assume, the department can secure 
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such a budget by a variety of ways— 
through its board, through volunteers, and 
by many methods which a resourceful staff 
can devise. The important thing is to accept 
the case work responsibility and all that that 
implies in the intelligent securing and using 
of relief. 

Next, it is again indisputable that the per- 
sonnel of a department which accepts its 
case work responsibility to this degree must 
be adequately equipped, by virtue of train- 
ing and experience, in the case work skills. 
More than on any other factor, except the 
possession of funds, does the success of the 
St. Louis plan depend upon skillful social 
diagnosis. Lacking it, any attempt to estab- 
lish relationships would result in greater 
confusion than if the old policy were pur- 
sued—that of regarding the family agency 
as the “ pocketbook into which to dip for 
relief.” To the same degree does it depend 
upon a capable and co-operative family 
society. 

There are, as you may gather, arguments 
against the whole idea of giving any relief 
other than that which is called “ medical ” or 
“therapeutic.” But on the whole the prag- 
matic test has proved its value. With adap- 
tations, it has been a working policy in St. 
Louis for several years, and the fact that it 
works to the benefit of both iypes of agen- 
cies, to say nothing of the patient, is all- 
important. Out of it has come a deepened 
understanding of and respect for each 
agency by the other, and a high standard of 
work on the part of both, since the success 
of the plan stands on the foundation of good 
case work principles. 

Our restatement of the quoted principles 
we have been reviewing is as follows: 

A hospital social service department is a 
case work agency. 

Relief is a constructive case work tool, 
and part of the equipment of any case work 
agency. 

No agency should undertake, or be ex- 
pected to give, relief except when it also has 
at least partial diagnostic and treatment 
responsibility. 

Each case work agency should be prepared 
to administer relief in cases under treatment. 

Therefore a social service department 
must be prepared to give relief. 

Relief needs which come to the medical- 
social case worker’s attention are: 
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(1) Medical or therapeutic relief, ad- 
mittedly the hospital social service depart- 
ment’s responsibility. 

(2) Material or subsistence relief needs. 
They may be considered the responsibility of 
the hospital social worker when medical and 
social phases are closely interwoven, the 
medical one being paramount, and where it 
is thought that the social aspects will not 


need treatment beyond the duration of medi- 
cal treatment in the given medical institution. 

In the situation in which the social needs 
are likely to be of long standing, even though 
arising out of the medical problem, or in 
cases where the social needs arise irrespec- 
tive of the medical problem, the family 
agency should be consulted with the idea of 
a transfer in mind. 


JANUARY 29, 1908 


Mr. C. H. d’E. Leppington 
13 Dimewood Avenue 
Leamington, England 


Dear Mr. Leppington: 

At a meeting of our district superintendents held 
yesterday afternoon, your questions were discussed 
and a statement procured from most of our dis- 
tricts as to the present industrial situation. It is 
quite true that our case papers show more appli- 
cations from able-bodied heads of families out of 
work than during any season since the crisis of 
1893-4. The situation is, however, not nearly so 
alarming, and only a very few applications have 
yet been received from persons in skilled and well- 
paid callings, nor do we yet note any especial in- 
crease in applications from native-born Americans 
as compared with immigrants. Philadelphia has 
large textile mills and more of them than any 
other city in the United States but the workers in 
the textile trades are not among our best paid work 
people, their maximum is $18 a week, and in some 
of the other trades the maximum is from $25 to 
$40. In the textile mill districts we are at present 
very busy. Many of the mills are closed and 
others are working on part time. 

I am utterly unable to give you an estimate on 
the numbers thrown out of work in any of the 
classes you name, though from general observation 
I should say that unskilled laborers have suffered 
least. The winter so far has been an open one 
and there is a great deal of contract work under 
way here, so that in the districts inhabited chiefly 
by the unskilled laboring class we have some in- 
crease in unemployment. over the usual winter 
ratio but the increase is not great. So far the iron 
workers and textile workers have suffered most. 

We note no decrease in the rate of wages, but a 
decided decrease in the number of hours of em- 
ployment. 

The question of payment by credit notes and the 
extent to which these have been used must have 
been greatly exaggerated on the other side. So 
far as Philadelphia is concerned there has been no 
such practice. 

In certain districts where the pawn habit is com- 
mon, it is undoubtedly resorted to more than ever, 
but large sections of our population have not the 


pawn-shop habit nor do they seem to have ac- 
quired it this winter. 

We note no marked variation in the price of 
commodities as yet. 

As to your last question, I can only give you my 
personal opinion, which is that dishonest finance 
and inadequate financial legislation has had more 
to do with the present financial situation than any 
agitation against trusts. It is unnecessary to add, 
however, that I am no authority when it comes to 
a discussion of causes. 

Our Society has steadily discouraged the crea- 
tion of large central funds for the treatment of the 
unemployed, and so far with success. Should the 
present condition continue for long we cannot hope 
of course, to avoid the wholesale method of dealing 
with it. If we could have our own way, what we 
would gladly do would be to persuade all the re- 
sponsible relief agencies of the city to unite in a 
quiet canvass among large givers for funds, to 
quietly expand present machinery, and then with 
the assurance of daily interchange of lists and 
facts so that no one agency would get in the way 
of any of the others, quietly to go ahead and handle 
the situation, as we undoubtedly could. So far we 
have been able, by employing extra workers and 
enlisting the services of volunteers, to visit every 
application the same day or the following morning. 
It has been impossible to maintain our very best 
standard of individual treatment, but at least we 
have maintained a standard that has assured varied 
and adaptable treatment instead of the same treat- 
ment for everybody. 

The Republican party is the dominant party in 
this State, and there is a tendency among public 
officials and political leaders to minimize the grav- 
ity of the situation and discourage its exploitation 
in the newspapers. While we have little respect 
for the political motives behind this action it hap- 
pens to be of genuine social benefit to the unem- 
ployed. Public and wholesale measures of relief 
as opposed to quiet and retail measures would un- 
doubtedly have a tendency to continue the period 
of mal-adjustment unless we are wrong in our 
view that normal times will return in a few weeks 
or months at most. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary E. RicoMonpD 
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EDITORIAL 


N analysis of recent meetings among 
social workers indicates that, over- 
whelmed as we are with demands to 

relieve distress due to unemployment, we are 
still finding time in our leisure hours to con- 
sider different ways of meeting the problem. 
The statement from the Cleveland meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers,’ the 
February meeting of the New York Chapter 
with three speakers on various aspects of 
unemployment insurance, the recent appoint- 
ment by the national Executive Committee 
of the Association of a committee on a study 
of unemployment insurance in relation to 
social service and administrative procedure, 
and the Council meeting in Philadelphia at 
which Mr. Fitch spoke,? are somewhat 
weightier than straws as showing the direc- 
tion of our thinking. 

The New York Chapter meeting offered 
a particularly well-rounded program and 
allowed some (although there is never 
enough) time for discussion. John B. 
Andrews, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, summarized 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill now before the New York State 
Legislature. He laid special emphasis on 


* The Compass, December, 1930. 

* Page 50, this issue. 

* Copies of the tentative draft of the act, “An 
American Plan for Unemployment Reserve Funds,” 
may be procured on request from the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York City, who will also give infor- 
mation on bills introduced or pending in fifteen 
other states. 
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the preventive possibilities of the bill, and 
the stimulus to stabilization and restraint 
on overproduction through a compulsory tax 
on industry in payments to unemployed 
workers. 

Miss Mary Gilson, of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the German, Belgian, and Swiss 
plans and then described in some detail the 
history and development of unemployment 
insurance in Great Britain. 


She stressed the fact that the present unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, with all its defects, is far 
better than old methods of relieving the unem- 
ployed prior to the introduction of unemployment 
insurance and that critics of this form of insurance 
usually refuse to face possible alternatives. Due to 
cataclysmic and prolonged unemployment Great 
Britain has stretched what was originally an 
actuarially sound insurance scheme (supported by 
the contributions of government, employers, and 
employees) to cover persons who have long since 
exhausted their right to benefit and who cannot 
find work. The Royal Commission appointed by 
Ramsay MacDonald to suggest remedies for the 
defects of the present scheme will no doubt attempt 
to restore it to actuarial soundness. This would 
mean that those persons not legally entitled to 
benefit would have to be relieved in some other 
way than through unemployment insurance. For 
this group, always more difficult than the regular 
“ins and outs” of industry, case work analysis and 
treatment will probably be recommended. The 
Royal Commission will also examine the righteous 
protests of industries with a low rate of unemploy- 
ment which have for years carried the burden of 
industries with a high rate. The present scheme 
provides no incentive whatever to employers to 
stabilize and, in fact, has proven a pad for the 
employer who relies on the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme to care for workers he carelessly hires 
and fires. 


Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell 
Sage Foundation urged social workers to 
study proposals for unemployment insurance 
in their relation to relief and in their pos- 
sible influence in preventing unemployment. 


Insurance as originally conceived in England was 
designed to compensate for the ordinary hazards 
of seasonal unemployment which are more or less 
predictable and to which insurance in the strict 
sense applies. When unusual circumstances like 
the present depression cause more extensive unem- 
ployment, which also lasts longer, insurance funds 
are unequal to the need. Experience in Europe has 
shown that it is then necessary to appropriate pub- 
lic money to cover the unforeseeable need and 
insurance merges into public relief. Perhaps both 
will be needed in this country but before plans are 
adopted social workers should certainly study all 
the possibilities in the situation and answer in 
advance some of the problems of administration of 
such a form of relief. Long continued unemploy- 
ment merges with so many other causes of distress 
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that case work appears also to be essential and 
should be foreseen as part of the administration. 
The problem of prevention of unemployment has so 
far seemed to lie in quite another direction than 
could be reached by unemployment insurance. The 
necessity for paying unemployment insurance is 
always an indication that industry has broken down 
and is unable to give continuity of employment. 
The stimulus to prevent unemployment is weakened 
to the extent that insurance turns into general 
relief of the unemployed or becomes confused with 
it. In fact, in European experience insurance has 
not contributed to prevention. 


Valuable as these discussions are, how- 
ever, they are a dissipation of needed energy 
unless they are thought of as a prelude to 
action. They point the way to at least three 
definite steps that social workers ought to be 
taking. First, as Miss Van Kleeck suggests, 
there is the question of study. We cannot 
just let a national committee do our study- 
ing. We have an obligation to study the 
question of unemployment insurance as an 
authoritative basis for our own position. 
We can find out some of the advantages and 
disadvantages in different countries that 
have tried it.* We can, out of our own case 
load figures, secure some idea as to how far 
the proposed legislation will affect the unem- 
ployed who are under the care of social 
agencies. We can differentiate between what 
can be done by some form of insurance and 
what can only be accomplished by means of 
further legislation or by actual steps toward 
stabilization taken by industry. We will not, 
in other words expect unemployment insur- 
ance to accomplish the impossible. And in 
this connection our studies can reinforce a 
hundred fold the statement made by Miss 
Gilson, that the most disastrous result of 
prolonged unemployment, and that which is 
in no way taken care of by any kind of finan- 
cial assistance, is the deterioration of men 
and women who are long out of work—the 
actual destruction of their capacity to take 


*See “ Unemployment Insurance, A Summary of 
Some Existing Governmental and Private Plans,” 
a monograph procurable without charge from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. This also contains titles of 
recent books and articles dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


their places in industry. As Robert Littell 
says, “The jobless man, no matter how 
skilled and highly paid a steamfitter or bank 
teller he used to be, soon feels an awful 
sense that nobody wants him, that he can do 
nothing, that he has lost, not only his job, 
but his skill as well.” 

Second is the approach to the problems of 
administration which Mr. Lynde has sug- 
gested in his paper.° We should be able to 
place our experience at the disposal of those 
who will be charged with carrying out any 
social measures passed by the various state 
legislatures. And if this experience is to be 
of any value, it must be more than a guess; 
it must stand squarely on the authority of 
factual, evaluated knowledge as related to 
the matter in hand. 

The third and perhaps the greatest obli- 
gation and opportunity might be thought of 
as the duty of the next step. Miss Rich- 
mond showed us repeatedly the interdepend- 
ence of social work and social reform. The 
achievement of social legislation is the begin- 
ning not the end of the road. Child labor 
legislation on the books is quite a different 
matter from child labor legislation enforced. 
Marriage laws have little potency in the pre- 
vention of the marriage of the unfit unless 
along with the statute goes provision for 
education, for intelligent administration, for 
provision somewhere, somehow to make sure 
that the potential as well as the obvious good 
shall be realized. Heywood Broun in a 
recent article points out the universal weak- 
ness of human nature: “ When a victory has 
been won on any flank, there is always the 
temptation to say, ‘ Well, let’s sit down and 
rest a while before we go on.’” We are not 
yet in the position of victors. When this 
depression is ended we shall still be on 
the firing line. Unemployment insurance, 
whether it comes with or without our aid, 
will be only a first step toward taking care 
of distress such as is overwhelming us this 
winter. The next steps must be prepared 
for now. 


® Page 40, this issue. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL WORK IN 


AN ECONOMIC CRISIS 


JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 


that we have an enormous amount of 

unemployment now in the United States. 
Everyone knows that it transcends our 
ability to deal with it adequately. But be- 
cause our senses are dulled by its very 
magnitude, we need from time to time to 
visualize, if we can, its extent and meaning. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
made a study in December, 1930, of the 
amount of unemployment among 350,000 of 
its industrial policy holders in forty-six of 
our larger cities. More than 84,000, about 
24 per cent of the entire group covered, were 
found to be out of work. The proportion 
was 23 per cent in New York and 25 per 
cent in Philadelphia. If we apply these per- 
centages to the total number of wage earners 
in these cities we shall have to conclude that 
there were in the first week of December 
460,000 in New York who were out of jobs 
and 150,000 in Philadelphia. 

Other available information is sufficiently 
in accord with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company study to indicate that their 
figures represent a fair cross-section of 
American industrial life. The latest figures 
published by the Labor Department of the 
State of Illinois indicate a drop of 25 per 
cent in the number of persons employed in 
manufacturing in that state since October, 
1929. Figures similarly obtained indicate a 
decline of 23 per cent for New York and the 
latest monthly report of the United States 
Department of Labor showed a decline of 22 
per cent in manufacturing employment in 
tke states covered since October, 1929. 

Reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicate an average decline in all 
departments of the railroads, from October, 
1929, to October, 1930, of 17 per cent— 
ranging from 10 per cent in yard service to 
25 per cent in the maintenance of way de- 
partment. Altogether there were 295,000 


ik is hardly necessary to stress the fact 


fewer men employed by Class I railroads in 
October, 1930, than had been on their pay- 
rolls twelve months before. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany makes a conservative estimate, on the 


basis of its figures, that there were 5,000,000 
unemployed persons in the United States in 
December, 1930. Stop a moment and con- 
sider what that means in human terms. The 
total population of the thirteen American 
colonies at the time of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence was about one- 
half the number who are now without work 
in the United States. Coming down to the 
present, it is a number equal to the com- 
bined population of Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. There are only five American states 
in which the population, employed and un- 
employed, is as great as the number of per- 
sons now idle through no fault of their own. 

Now let us see what it means in financial 
terms for 5,000,000 wage earners to be 
divorced froma payroll. If they representa 
fair cross-section of the gainfully employed, 
there are, in this 5,000,000, 3,650,000 men 
and 800,000 women over twenty years of age; 
there are 350,000 boys and 200,000 girls. If 
all these people could be re-employed tomor- 
row, or if, in any way, they could be pro- 
vided with an income that would enable them 
to live in accordance with the barest stand- 
ards of decency, we should have to figure out 
a payroll that would allow the men to sup- 
port families and the women and children to 
support themselves. Using recent estimates 
by competent students as a basis, this would 
require an average weekly payment of $27. 
Thus, we should need for the whole number 
a weekly sum of $135,000,000, and for New 
York and Philadelphia $12,500,000 and 
$4,500,000 respectively. 

But, that is talking in terms of full wages. 
In New York and Philadelphia and else- 
where we are trying to help the situation 
with what is coming to be known as “ made 
work.” We have built up community funds 
on the basis of which we are offering em- 
ployment a limited number of days a week 
to a portion of the unemployed. If we were 
to give attention not only to the heads of 
families but to all persons out of work and 
if we were to provide them with sufficient 
“made work” to enable them to purchase 
half of the bare necessities of life each 
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week, we should have to provide a fund 
from which an average of $13.50 a week 
could be extracted for each individual. This 
is a trifle less than the Prosser Committee 
rate in New York and a trifle more than the 
rate maintained by the Philadelphia fund. 
If we were to do that in New York and 
Philadelphia, it would call for a weekly pay- 
ment that would exhaust the Prosser fund 
on the first day of the second week of pay- 
ment, and the Philadelphia fund in the 
middle of the third week. This will serve to 
indicate the inadequacy of the relief funds 
now available. 

The subject upon which I was asked to 
speak was “The Responsibility of Social 
Work in an Economic Crisis.” What I 
have said so far is for the purpose of trying 
to visualize the nature of the present crisis. 
Now let us see if we can visualize Social 
Work. We know what case work is, pro- 
bation work, child welfare, health work, and 
the rest; but what is Social Work, with a 
capital S and a capital W? 

I am inclined to think of it as a battle line. 
The enemy is inertia, sloth, ignorance, vice, 
maladjustment, poverty, disease. Because 
the enemy appears in these various forms 
the Social Work army is organized to fight 
with different types of arms and on a wide 
front. On the different sectors of that battle 
line we fight with varying degrees of success 
or lack of it, both because the enemy is not 
equally powerful at every point and because 
our own strategy has not been developed 
everywhere with equal cunning. 

No one could look with understanding 
upon that battle line without great admira- 
tion for the attacking forces. There they 
are, struggling against tremendous odds, and 
with a courage, resourcefulness, good will, 
and good cheer that strengthens faith in 
human nature. The health sector, with its 
hospitals, social service departments, visiting 
nurses, with its workers in the field of public 
health, has a technique that is steadily press- 
ing back the enemy and making this a safer 
world in which to live. The sector of child 
welfare, with its liaison officers making con- 
tact with the health sector on the one hand 
and the fighters against juvenile delinquency 
and crime on the other, constitutes a power- 
ful and effective link at a point in the line 
where failure would be disastrous and where, 
in consequence, the motto is “ Forward and 


no surrender.” The fighters in the sector 
devoted to probation, prison reform, more 
intelligent and humane treatment of the 
offender, and the like, have stirring victories 
to their credit; and family case work, the 
recruiting agency for the whole army, chal- 
lenges the admiration of the world for its 
insight, its faith, its keenness of perception, 
and its technique. A noble army! I salute 
it in its entirety and in its parts—generals, 
captains, lieutenants, privates. I cannot say 
with Aeneas, “all of it 1 saw and a great 
part of it I was,” but much of it I have seen 
and to its spirit I offer my profoundest 
tribute. 

It is this army and its conduct in an eco- 
nomic crisis that is our concern today. Social 
work in its entirety is affected by the pre- 
vailing unemployment. There is not a sol- 
dier in the trenches anywhere who has not 
felt its impact. But the burden rests most 
heavily on the shoulders of the case workers. 
The immediate and emergency problem is 
theirs. How have they met it? It seems to 
me they have met it, with varying degrees 
of effectiveness, in three ways. First, by 
taking on a burden of relief, staggering in 
its proportions, that has taxed their re- 
sources—financial and physical—as they sel- 
dom have been taxed. Second, by handling 
their jobs despite this strain with delicacy 
and respect for human personality. Eleanor 
Neustaedter writes in THe Famiry that, 
even though a sacrifice of thoroughness to 
speed may be necessary, a lowering of 
standards need not be implied for it may be 
that a standard “ partakes of the nature of 
an aspiration”’ and of the “ spirit that ani- 
mates our work.” And she makes her point 
concrete when she writes: 


The situation demands of us that, insofar as it 
lies within our power to help, our fellows who, 
through no fault of theirs, have been caught in a 
network of crushing circumstances shall not be 
crushed. 

Third, case working agencies in many 
cities have been helpful—sometimes have 
taken the leadership—in organizing the com- 
munity to fight unemployment or deal 
with it. 

Thus has case work played its part; and 
yet when I think of the whole relation of 
Social Work to unemployment I am filled 
with concern; and for two reasons: First 
because, though we have a slogan and a pro- 
gram entitled “ The Time to Plan is Now,” 
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we did not take the leadership in community 
planning nor do much planning ourselves in 
the time of prosperity. Like the business 
world, generally, we were caught unpre- 
pared. Second because, now that the deluge 
is upon us, we have no definite program 
other than relief and individual case work. 
Now we have no right to ask the case 
workers, as case workers, to have such a 
program. They are throwing themselves, 
as good soldiers, into the fight which is their 
own. But Social Work is a battle line and 
we have a right to ask that the battle be 
fought on the whole front. 

The weak sector in the fight, as I see it, is 
the one that is fighting not alone for individ- 
ual adjustment but for social adjustment, 
not for emergent relief but for fundamental 
social change. That is a sector that needs 
re-enforcement and the nature of the fight 
is such that only the state can give it. But 
Social Work can plan the campaign and call 
for the needed action. 

It is not as if we were without knowledge 
of the merit of Legislation. We have laws 
on the statute books of every state requiring 
the establishment in factories of devices and 
practices to protect the worker against acci- 
dent and disease. Through the regulation 
of the manner and medium of wage pay- 
ments, practices that amounted to no less 
than the robbery of the wage earner have 
been legislated out of existence. We have 
laws especially designed for the protection 
of women and children. The number of 
children at work in non-agricultural employ- 
ment declined in the twenty-year period of 
1900-20 by 40 per cent, and the proportion 
of the whole child population that was at 
work declined by 53 per cent. While other 
forces were at work, this too was very 
largely the result of legal enactment. 

Perhaps the most striking example of ad- 
vance through legislation is to be fourid in 
an examination of the actual operation of 
the workmen’s compensation laws. No other 
form of labor legislation has brought about 
changes so revolutionary in their beneficent 
consequences. It was in 1907, before the 
passage of workmen’s compensation laws 
that Crystal Eastman made her noteworthy 
study of industrial accidents and their con- 
sequence in Pittsburgh. She found out 


1Work Accidents and the Law, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1910. 
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what compensation was paid, if any, in 212 
cases of married men who were killed at 
their work. Her study showed that in 59 
cases, 28 per cent of the whole number of 
such fatalities, the families of the deceased 
worker received nothing. In 65 cases, or 30 
per cent, the families received $100 or less, 
Thus it may be said that no compensation 
was paid in 58 per cent of the cases, since 
$100 could barely have sufficed for funeral 
expenses. 

Practically the same scale of compensa- 
tion was found in 1909 by the New York 
Employers Liability Commission to be in 
effect in New York City and Buffalo where 
a third of the families of men killed at their 
work received nothing and another third 
received $500 or less. 

Contrast with this the experience under a 
workmen’s compensation law. In Pennsyl- 
vania from 1916, the date of the adoption of 
the present law, to 1929 inclusive, the pay- 
ments in all fatal cases—including persons 
with no dependents where funeral expenses 
only are paid—averaged $3,488.2 And in 
New York the average compensation in 
death cases in recent years has been over 
$6,000. 

No one will contend that the workmen’s 
compensation laws are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory or just in their operation, but the con- 
trast between the old method and the new 
can be regarded as little less than revolu- 
tionary, and the consequent benefit to the 
victims of industrial accident is great. 

John B. Andrews, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, tells 
us that 17,000,000 workers are now included 
within the scope of American workmen’s 
compensation laws and that under these laws 
the families of disabled or killed workers are 
receiving something like $150,000,000 a 
year; and he quotes Bailey Burritt as saying 
that this is probably a greater sum than is 
expended for all charitable relief “by all 
the public and private family welfare agen- 
cies combined.” 

Under our mothers’ pension laws, 200,000 
children in 44 states are now receiving pro- 
tection through the payment of benefits to 
the families of which they are a part, 
amounting to $30,000,000 a year. We are 
making progress in the development of old 


? Labor and Industry, Penna. Dept. of Labor and 
Industries, Vol. XVII, No. 2, Feb., 1930, p. 7. 
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age pensions. Through the medium of these 
laws we have removed an enormous burden 
from the case working agencies. Through 
the medium of the rehabilitation activities 
of most of the states having compensation 
laws we have turned the state itself into a 
vast agency for economic and _ social 
rehabilitation. 

Do not these laws suggest a method for 
the handling of unemployment on a scale 
that can never be approached by the method 
of individual relief? What is this program 
for the inauguration of which we may rea- 
sonably look to the state? First, for reasons 
that are sound, entirely apart from the prob- 
lem of unemployment, we may ask the vari- 
ous states to raise the age limit at which 
children may go to work from 14 years to 
16. Any society that depends upon the labor 
of children under 16 years of age to bolster 
up the economic fortunes of the families in 
which they live is a society that is already a 
confessed failure. For the needs of a ma- 
jority of children who would thus be kept 
in school another two years, the schools are 
already adapted. Granted that there are 
some who might not profit from the present 
scholastic -set-up, I find it difficult to believe 
that they will profit more in the atmosphere 
of a factory, and I believe that the schools 
can be adapted to meet the needs of this 
minority. Such a move is worth while in 
itself as an element of common fairness to 
the child of the present generation in order 
to give him a fair chance in the economic 
world when he does enter it. But from the 
standpoint of unemployment alone it is suf- 
ficient to note that if such a law had gone 
into effect in 1920 it would have removed 
more than 1,000,000 children from compe- 
tition with their elders for jobs. In other 
words, the prevailing unemployment—if the 
Metropolitan figuré is correct—could be re- 
duced 20 per cent by this measure. In the 
second place, as Otto T. Mallery has so elo- 
quently and convincingly argued, we may 
reasonably look to the state as an agency for 
stabilizing employment through the long 
range planning of public works. A state 


may offer a reservoir of employment to be 
tapped when jobs in industry, generally, 
begin to grow scarce and to be plugged up 
when again private business is once more in 
a position to offer employment upon a nor- 
mal basis. 


But no student of employment conditions 
believes that, either through regularization 
of private industry or the long range plan- 
ning of public work, or any other method 
that has been proposed, unemployment will 
utterly cease to be. Competent students of 
the problem tell us that in normal times we 
have anywhere from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
unemployed people in the United States. 
The National Bureau of Economic Research 
states that the average annual unemployment 
in the United States from 1920 to 1927 was 
2,319,000. 

The essence of the situation in an unem- 
ployment crisis is that the vast majority of 
the workers are idle through no fault of 
their own. Furthermore industry could not 
survive if the unemployed did not hold 
themselves in readiness to return to their 
jobs when again it is possible to make a 
profit from their industry. Hence the un- 
employed constitute a social asset of 
incalculable value. 

What then could be more reasonable than 
the setting-up in normal times of cash re- 
serves out of which workers are to be com- 
pensated for their loss of income during 
periods of idleness? This is the method 
commonly known as unemployment insur- 
ance. It sounds like a new proposal because 
the words are new. In reality, it is a busi- 
ness practice that is as old as the establish- 
ment of business on a sound economic basis. 

Every soundly managed business enter- 
prise provides continuously for its own 
future by the establishment of reserves for 
various purposes—reserves for depreciation, 
reserves for the replacement of obsolete 
machinery, reserves to meet other contin- 
gencies. This practice has come to be so 
clearly recognized as sound and in accord- 
ance with essential business principles that 
where industrial enterprise comes under the 
control of government, as in the case of pub- 
lic utilities, the establishment of such re- 
serves is required as a matter of law. Even 
more directly applicable to the unemploy- 
ment situation is the practice of many suc- 
cessful corporations of setting aside in good 
years reserves out of which dividends may 
be paid in the lean years. The United States 
Steel Corporation did not earn its dividend 
requirements in the last quarter of 1930, but 
it paid dividends nevertheless, and carried 
over in a surplus account from its earnings 
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in the other three quarters more than 
$18,000,000. A financial writer in the last 
issue of Harper's Magazine tells us that if 
the United States Steel Corporation should 
fail to earn a dollar beyond its fixed charges, 
it could nevertheless continue to pay divi- 
dends to all its stockholders, both preferred 
and common, for two full years. The earn- 
ings of the railroads of the country declined 
in the past year by something like 30 per 
cent from those of 1929 but there have been 
no stoppages in dividend payments on any 
important road and only a reduction of divi- 
dend on an insignificant number. 

If this sort of thing can be done for stock- 
holders and is so reasonable as to be taken 
as a matter of course, how can anyone hesi- 
tate for a moment about the application of a 
similar principle with respect to unemployed 
wage earners’ If it is not a pauperizing 
dole to do this for unemployed capital, how 
can it be that for unemployed labor? <A 
number of employing corporations have 
voluntarily accepted this principle and out 
of funds that have thus been created are 
paying unemployment benefits to those of 
their own workers who can not, at the 
present time, be kept at work. In suggesting 
that the state should enter this field, I am 
merely proposing that what has been volun- 
tary in the case of far-sighted or progressive 
employers should become the practice for all. 

In this address, in which I have been 
pressed for time and have nevertheless 
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attempted to deal with a broad and impor- 
tant field, 1 realize that there is some danger 
of misinterpretation and misunderstanding. 
It is impossible for me to deal adequately 
with every point from which such misunder- 
standing might arise. With respect to one 
thing, however, I should like to make myself 
clear. The task before us is not an easy one, 
Success can be achieved only on the basis of 
earnest endeavor, coupled with clear under- 
standing. We need in social work to have a 
comprehensive program of social action but 
we can not have it without a thoroughgoing 
study of all the factors involved. We need, 
therefore, to develop our facilities for re- 
search: for only upon the results of research 
that is scholarly and painstaking can we ex- 
pect to build a sound program for construc- 
tive change. . 

May I conclude, therefore, by quoting a 
single paragraph from an address delivered 
before the National Conference of Social 
Work in Boston, 1930, by Professor Wesley 
C. Mitchell of Columbia University. In his 
paper, entitled “The Economic Basis for 
Social Progress,” Dr. Mitchell said, 

In any rational plan for raising the economic 
basis of social welfare, the promotion of economic 
research and the practical application of its find- 
ings has as definite a place as the promotion of 
natural science. Good will is an admirable quality 
and must be cultivated. Fighting zeal to combat 
abuses will play its part in the future as it has in 


the past. But our chief dependence for bettering 
human lives lies in clearer understanding. 





FAMILY DEPENDENCY RATES 


ELLERY REED 
Director, Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, Cincinnati 


EPENDENCY rates based on data 
ID of family welfare agencies and fairly 

comparable between cities have been 
published for the first time through the 
Registration of Social Statistics sponsored 
during 1928 and 1929 by the Association of 
Community Chests and Councils and the 
University of Chicago and directed by Mr. 
A. W. McMillen.' Different cities are being 
compared as to the number of cases served 
per thousand of the population by family 
agencies. (Questions are being raised and in- 
quiries initiated in cities whose rates appear 
to be far from the norm. 


* The project has now been taken over by the 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington. 


It will be noted that this study deals not 
with indexes but with actual rates secured 
by dividing the number of cases by the num- 
ber of thousands of people in the entire 
population. The figures of the Russell Sage 
Foundation gathered from 343 agencies in 
79 cities of over 100,000 population and 
published monthly in the Relief Bulletin 
constitute a valuable index of changes and 
trends in relief and dependency in the large 
cities of the United States, but these figures 
have not been related to population in the 
effort to establish comparable rates for dif- 
ferent cities. Likewise earlier efforts such 
as that of Rubinow in New York in 1917? 


2“ A Dependency Index for New York City,” 
American Economic Review, VIII, 1918, pp. 713-40. 
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and that of Chapin in Minneapolis in 1923 % 
did not attempt to determine actual rates of 
dependency but constructed series of index 
numbers from the figures of certain agen- 
cies, the object being to show relative 
changes over a period of time in the amount 
of dependency in a given city. This was all 
that was possible at that time due to the less 
developed state of keeping and reporting 
social statistics. It will become evident that 
the present status of such statistics is very 
imperfect but much progress has been made. 

An extended study of family welfare 
work in Cincinnati recently made by The 
Helen S. Trounstine Foundation led to an 
intensive analysis of dependency rates as 
based on statistics of family case work. Cin- 
cinnati appeared to have dependency rates 
much higher than the majority of cities, and 
approximately twice as high as Cleveland.* 


&“ \ Dependency Index for Minneapolis,” Pub- 
lications of the American Sociological Society, 
XIX, 1924, pp. 200-2. 

‘Special interest was stimulated in the compari- 
son between Cincinnati and Cleveland because both 
were about equally strong community chest cities, 
having practically the same per capita contribution 
to their respective chests and practically the same 
proportion of chest funds going to family welfare 
work. With the exception of mothers’ pensions, 
the large proportion of family welfare and relief 
work in both communities is left to private agen- 
cies. Both cities operate under the same state laws 
and are the two largest Ohio cities. 


TABLE I. 


What did these higher dependency rates 
mean? Did Cincinnati have more poverty 
than Cleveland or was it merely a difference 
in the social work set-up in the two cities? 
Was a larger proportion of the social case 
work in Cincinnati done by the family agen- 
cies and less by the other types of agencies 
such as those for ex-soldiers, children’s 
agencies, visiting nurses, medical social 
workers, psychiatric social workers, and 
visiting teachers? Were the differences in 
dependency rates due possibly to differences 
in the practices and policies of the family 
agencies with regard to acceptance, classifi- 
cation, and closing of cases? Or were the 
differences attributable to defects in the 
figures themselves, e.g., to non-comparable 
registration areas or mistaken estimates of 
population ? 

Family dependency rates naturally raise 
the question of the extent of poverty in a 
city and suggest this as a hypothesis for fur- 
ther investigation but they are not to be 
taken as an entirely satisfactory measure of 
either poverty or dependency. Such rates 
must be based on the data gathered from 
organized and established social agencies 
whose regular function is to deal with de- 
pendency. Agencies that carry on such 
work more or less incidentally or sporadi- 
cally, such as labor unions, lodges, churches, 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASES WORKED ON PER MONTH BY CLEVELAND 


AND CINCINNATI FAMILY WELFARE AND RELIEF AGENCIES 




















1928 1929 

All Major Minor All Major Minor 

Cleveland Agencies Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
i oii iiiincs ctcddinnncisesnn 3315 2482 833 2954 2106 848 
Jewish Social Service Bureau................ 566 514 52 684 500 184 
FOO EE eT 135 67 68 131 60 71 
CE SE SN sé Snccaccdnevcecekeueneee 281 il 281 288 ee 288 
I IEEE on oo ss sec dk cence cans een wen 525 525 0 814 814 0 
Cee FOR oss vtccncesdxsesenntideoe 4822 3588 1234 4871 3480 1391 

100% 74.4% 25.6% 100% 71.4% 23.6% 

Cincinnati Agencies 

Re CIE 5. 6 on o5n4as betenbaeneenes 1516 1199 317 1690 1163 527 
Babies Milk Fund Association............... 317 ‘ates 317 218 a 218 
I EE nk ccc ncgeeaedsdveeennes 427 394 33 430 379 51 
Norwood Service League............cesceees 143 110 33 170 132 38 
Oe Ge EEG vi don kbadveeisseedseeete 121 121 0 117 117 0 
Sabena AGM cas ccscessavccscvessecseczns 268 174 94 173 123 50 
United Jewish Social Agencies............... 244 221 23 291 287 4 
ES: Te Es one crcoreneas ccecaminees 290 tS 290 291 ae 291 
TO ROIS, 5 5 osccn chances chadmemes 52 aa 52 61 Pathe 61 
City Department Public Welfare............. 592 295 297 337 239 98 
County Department Public Welfare.......... 74 doe 74 76 xe 76 
= re ry ere 426 426 0 419 419 0 
eo Pe eee ee 4470 2940 1530 4273 2859 1414 

100% 65.8% 34.2% 100% 66.9% 33.1% 
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or employers, cannot furnish regularly the 
necessary statistical data. Likewise, the 
great amount of dependency that is taken 
care of by relatives and friends of the un- 
fortunate cannot be known. In other words 
the field of unorganized charity cannot be 
included and the extent of such charity may 
differ greatly in different communities. 
Family dependency rates are further de- 
ficient as a measure of the poverty in differ- 
ent communities for the reason that they 
cannot include all forms of dependency. Ex- 
soldiers and other recipients of petty politi- 
cal doles distributed indiscriminately by 
county bureaus should not be counted as 
identical units with the clients of case work- 
ing family agencies. The recipients of such 
a dole may very often be families who would 
get along quite well without it. Similarly 
the other types of dependents cannot be rep- 
resented in a single figure. Dependent aged 
and children cared for by public or private 
philanthropy should be counted separately 
and separate rates worked out. The family 
dependency rates supplemented by similar 
rates for other types of bona fide dependents 
would give a more valuable indication of the 
extent of poverty than the family rates 
alone. Family rates are, however, a fairly 
good indication of the load that the family 
agencies of a given community have to carry 
relative to the total population. 
TABLE IIL. 
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When the attempt was made to prepare 
comparable lists of family agencies for 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, unforeseen diffi- 
culties arose. For example, in Cleveland 
should the Society for the Blind, the Benja- 
min Rose Institute, and the Orville Jones 
Trust Fund be included? These were ex- 
cluded by McMillen in the figures for family 
welfare agencies in Cleveland for 1928 but 
were included in 1929. The Benjamin Rose 
Institute and Orville Jones Trust Fund are 
endowments for the care of the aged in their 
own homes. If such agencies are included, 
shall their cases be counted as major or 
minor?* In the rates shown in Table II 
these agencies were not included. The basis 
of selection of agencies cannot be here dis- 
cussed, but the agencies included for each 
city are listed in Table I. 

*The terms “Cases Under Care” and “ Inci- 
dental Service Cases” have during the past year 
supplanted the terms “ Major Cases” and “ Minor 
Cases.” The present terms, particularly Incidental 
Service Cases, are more accurately defined than 
those previously used. The term Major Case as 
defined in 1929 was “one in which the agency, 
after investigation, makes a social diagnosis and 
institutes a plan of treatment.’’ Cases Under Care 
have been defined as “families or individuals for 
which the orgamization assumes responsibility for 
instituting some study and treatment.” Minor 
Cases were defined by the Registration of Social 
Statistics in 1929 as those “ for which the agency 
did not accept complete responsibility for social 
diagnosis and treatment.” 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES PER THOUSAND PERSONS OF THE POPULATION 


SERVED BY FAMILY WELFARE AGENCIES IN CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
AND THE AVERAGE FOR OTHER CITIES REPORTING IN THE 
REGISTRATION OF SOCIAL STATISTICS 


1928 
A. 


1929 








No. of Average Average 


m 
Average 


No. of Average Average 


Different No.Major No. Cases Average No.Major Different No.Major No.Cases Average Average 


(Major No. Major No. Major 


Major Cases (Major No.Major Relie Major Cases . 
Cases Open on and Cases Cases Cases Open on and Cases Relief 
Served the Ist Minor) Served Served Served the lst Minor) Served Cases 
During of the Served Maco per During of the Served er er 
Year Month per Month Month Month Year Month per Month Month Month 
Column No. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Average for Cities’ 1 4.8 5.5 4.3 2.4 10.02 4.2 5.9 4.0 2.35 


3.9 
Cincinnati*....... 18.0 Fem 9.1 6.0 
Cleveland *........ 7.5 3.9 627" am 


2.6 16.8 6.8 8.6 5.75 2.5 
1.4 8.0 4.3 4.2 3.0 1.3 


1 The averages for other cities were taken directly from_the following tables of the Registration of Social Statistics: 
Col. 1—Table 1s (Average for Cleveland, Lancaster, and Sioux City). 


Col. 2—Table lae (for 19 cities). 
Col. 3—Table 1m (16 cities). 


Col. 4—Table lx (monthly average for 16 cities divided by number of thousand population represented). 


Col. 5—Table 1j (monthly average for 17 cities divided 
Col. 6—Table 10-29 (Col. 


by number of thousand population represented). 
6) plus Table 1Bh—29 (Col. 3) divided by population for the 19 cities represented. 


Col. 7—Table lae-29 (27 cities) plus 1Bg-29 (24 cities) includes Mothers’ Pension cases and is comparable with Col. 2. 


Col. 8—Table 1m-—29 (20 cities). 


Col. 9—Table 1al1-29 (Cols. 1 plus 4) was deducted from Table Ini—29 (Col. 1) and the remainder was divided by the 


number of thousand population of the 19 cities included. 


Table corresponding to 1x for 1928 was not published. 


Col. 10—Table 1j-29 (monthly average for 12 cities divided by number of thousand population represented). 

* The figures for Cols. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9 and 10 for both Cincinnati and Cleveland were calculated by the Trounstine 
Foundation on the basis of corrected population estimates made possible by the 1930 census and by a redefinition of t 
Cincinnati Community Chest area. Detailed figures of individual agencies were used as per the tabulation on page 4a. For 
Col. 1 the Cincinnati data were taken from the figures of the individual agencies, and the Cleveland figure from Table 1s 


(corrected for population) of the Registration of Social Statistics. gy 
shown in Tables 10-29 and 1Bh—29 of the Registration of Social Statistics. 


Col. 6 was filled in for both cities by combining figures 
Figures for both cities for Col. 2 were taken 


from Table lae (corrected for population); for Col. 7 the rates in Table lae—29 are combined with those in Table 1Bg-29 
(corrected for population). 
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McMillen has presented tables for 1928 
and 1929 which give several different kinds 
of family dependency rates for a number of 
cities. The Registration of Social Statistics 
for 1929 has published: (1) Table lae-29 
(page 22) which shows the Average Num- 
ber of Major Cases per Thousand of the 
Population Under Care on the First of the 
Month—Exclusive of Mothers’ Pension 
Cases; (2) Table 1m-29 (page 29) showing 
the Average Total Number of Cases (major 
and minor) Served per Month per Thousand 
of the Population; and (3) Table 1kk-—29 
(page 33) showing the Number of “ Differ- 
ent’ Cases (major and minor) Cared for 
During the Year 1929. 

In the intensive analysis of the Cincinnati 
and Cleveland dependency rates, it was felt 
best to include in the first of the above 
(Major Cases Under Care on the First of 
the Month) the number of mothers’ pension 
cases. The second of the above bases or 
methods was accepted without change, but 
the third was felt to be somewhat mislead- 
ing. The number of different cases during 
the year is not, as a matter of fact, shown 
by Table 1kk-29 (page 33) or by Chart 
Ikk-29 (page 34 of the Registration of 
Social Statistics) since the figures used in- 
clude Minor Care Cases and the registration 
report Form No. IA provided as far as the 
Minor Cases were concerned only for re- 
porting the number of Minor Cases Worked 
On Each Month. For the Minor Cases 
there were no data of cases carried forward 
at the end of each month or of the intake of 
cases during the month. There is thus an 
unknown amount of duplication of minor 
cases from month to month and the number 
of different minor cases during the year 
cannot be known. 

Figures purporting to represent the num- 
ber of different cases in a year cared for by 
an agency or community have been so 
widely used as a measure of family welfare 
work that the fallacies in such figures should 
be carefully considered. We have noted that 
no statistics are in general use at the present 
time that make it possible to know the num- 
ber of different minor cases, and conse- 
quently these should be eliminated, and no 
attempt should be made to base a dependency 
rate on the total number of different cases. 
Only the number of different Major Cases 
(now Cases Under Care) can be stated. 


Furthermore the rate based on the Num- 
ber of Different Major Cases Served During 
the Year (See Table II, Columns 1 and 6) 
has two serious weaknesses: (1) the rate of 
turnover of cases differs greatly in different 
agencies and in different communities; and 
(2) from the community standpoint a con- 
siderable duplication of cases between agen- 
cies accumulates in the course of a year. 
The average monthly intake of cases for 
example in Cincinnati in 1929 was 461 as 
compared with 348 in Cleveland, and this in 
spite of the fact that Cleveland is twice as 
large a city. On the other hand the average 
number of major cases open on the first of 
the month was in Cincinnati 2,957 and in 
Cleveland, 4,123. Average monthly intake 
divided by the average number under care 
on the first of the month gives a measure of 
turnover and shows that turnover was much 
more rapid in Cincinnati than in Cleveland. 
The average duration of major cases in Cin- 
cinnati in 1929 as indicated by the rate of 
turnover was 6.4 months as compared with 
11.7 months in Cleveland. This large turn- 
over in Cincinnati increases the number of 
cases handled in the course of a year out of 
all proportion to the number under care at 
any given time and so does not give a true 
indication of the current load. 

The other major deficiency in yearly 
figures of different cases is found in the 
duplication caused by transfer of cases be- 
tween agencies. This duplication cannot at 
present be eliminated from the figures of 
total case loads for different communities. 
This factor is more serious as a disturbing 
element in yearly figures than in monthly 
figures as the duplications per month are 
multiplied by twelve, whereas the number of 
cases per month is not multiplied by any 
such figure for the average duration of 
major cases is always much in excess of one 
month. These duplications caused by trans- 
fer of cases between agencies are likely to 
be a significant item in cities where there is 
a number of family agencies including sec- 
tarian and public agencies. 

The second form of family dependency 
rate (Table II, Columns 2 and 7) is based 
on the Average Number of Major Cases 
Open On the First of the Month. This 
second index has the weakness of including 
a varying percentage of inactive cases for 
not all open cases are active. The inactive 
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cases consist of: (1) cases needing attention 
but not receiving it; (2) cases held open for 
observation; and (3) cases awaiting closing. 
The Registration of Social Statistics has 
shown that agencies and cities differ greatly 
in the percentage of such cases. For 
example, in 1929 the percentage of open 
major cases not worked on or inactive during 
the month was on the average 61.1 per cent 
in Dayton, Ohio, as compared with 2.1 per 
cent in Springfield, Illinois; and 28.6 per 
cent in Cincinnati as compared with 19 per 
cent in Cleveland.® 

The third form of family dependency rate 
(Table II, Columns 3 and 8) is based on the 
Average Total Number of Cases (Both 
Major and Minor) Served, Or Worked On, 
Per Month. This is one of the best forms 
of dependency rate, yet it should be kept in 
mind that it gives an exaggerated impres- 
sion if used to indicate the number of fami- 
lies dependent on the family agencies in the 
community, for it contains minor or inci- 
dental service cases, consisting of advice or 
referral only, reports on closed cases, in- 
vestigations made for out-of-town agencies, 
out-of-town inquiries forwarded, investiga- 
tions made for local agencies, not-found 
cases, and special seasonal service cases such 
as gifts or dinners at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, vacation outings, and so on.’ 
These are important services and constitute 
a considerable volume of work for the agen- 
cies but should not be regarded as a measure 
of dependency. The statistical importance 
of the Minor cases in community totals is 
indicated in Table I which shows that in 
Cleveland in 1929 the Minor cases averaged 
29 per cent of the monthly total and in Cin- 
cinnati 33 per cent. 

The fourth type of family dependency 
rate (Table II, Columns 4 and 9) is based 
on the Average Number of Major Cases 
Served (worked on) Per Month. This also 
is a valuable index but like the preceding one 
should not be used to indicate the number of 
financially dependent families in a com- 
munity for it contains a large proportion of 
service-only cases. Many of these, of 
course, have at some time received material 
relief and would be in imminent danger of 


*Table lab-29, page 24, Registration of Social 
Statistics. 

* These are the types of cases which are classified 
as Incidental Service Cases and which were for- 
merly included in the Minor Case group. 
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financial dependency if the helpful services 
of the agency were prematurely discon- 
tinued. The average monthly percentage of 
such service-only cases in the major case 
load in Cincinnati in 1929 was 65.8 per cent 
and in Cleveland 54.3 per cent, exclusive of 
mothers’ pension cases.* 

The fifth and last form of dependency 
rate is best from the standpoint of indicat- 
ing the number of relief cases carried by the 
family agencies. This rate is based on the 
Average Number of Major Relief Cases 
Per Month. There is to be considered, of 
course, the fact that relief funds available 
for many agencies are so limited that not a 
few families who need relief in a given 
month do not receive it. It needs also to be 
kept in mind that this last form of depend- 
ency rate is not at all valid as an indication 
of the total load which the family agencies 
are carrying, due to the large number of 
service-only and minor cases which are 
omitted and which, as shown above, consti- 
tute an important part of their work. 

The reliability of every dependency rate 
is determined in part by the accuracy and 
comparability of the population base on 
which it is figured. The family dependency 
rates presented by the Registration of Social 
Statistics and those worked out by this study 
are all based on the populations of the Regis- 
tration or community chest areas and not on 
that of the cities proper. Each city in the 
Registration project has determined what 
area should be included for purposes of re- 
porting its social service activities. Such 
areas have commonly included certain sub- 
urbs and sometimes entire counties. Social 
work, with the exception of that done by 
public agencies, is inclined to be regional in 
extent and to disregard political boundaries. 
No means of insuring uniformity in deter- 
mining the social work registration area has 
been discovered. The entire county is the 
legal area for mothers’ pensions, county out- 
door relief, and other county services but in 
many cases the county extends quite beyond 
the field of the private agencies. Nominally, 
the entire county may be solicited for sub- 
scriptions to the community chest and in 
turn be served by its agencies but, prac- 
tically, the rural areas have given and re- 
ceived so little that they have commonly been 


*Table lab-29, page 24, Registration of Social 
Statistics. 
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omitted from the registration areas. The 
determination of the registration area and 
its population has been therefore more or 
less arbitrary. 

The populations used by the Registration 
of Social Statistics for 1929 were necessarily 
estimates based on the census of 1920. The 
1930 census showed the population for most 
cities in 1929 to have been over-estimated. 
For example, the last (1928) official esti- 
mate for the city of Cleveland was 1,010,300 
whereas the census of 1930 showed an actual 
population of 901,482. On account of such 
over-estimates the average dependency rates 
for the entire group of cities in Table II are 
probably somewhat too low. Cincinnati, 
however, was one of the few cities which 
proved in 1930 to be larger than the official 
estimates had indicated. In figuring the 
dependency rates for Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land for Table II the latest revised popula- 
tion figures of their respective registration 
areas were used and these were made in 
light of the 1930 census. 

This discussion of the population base 
leads to the thought that the family depend- 
ency rates thus far discussed are crude rates 
and do not ‘take into account differentials of 
age distribution, race, nativity, or religion 
in the population of different cities. Agen- 
cies have not yet commonly classified their 
clients by such categories in statistical re- 
ports and some of these refinements must 
be postponed. Some of them, however, are 
now possible at least on an approximate 
basis and an effort will be made to work out 
specific family dependency rates for the 
Jewish, colored, and Catholic groups in 
Cincinnati. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that 
family dependency rates are not in them- 
selves a measure of the poverty or depend- 
ency existent in any city, and that they have 
many weaknesses as measures of the burden 
that the family agencies are carrying. 
Nevertheless, if consistent and considerable 
differences are shown in several different 
kinds of family dependency rates, as in the 
case of Cleveland and Cincinnati, it is prob- 
able that in proportion to the size of the city 
there is a significant difference in the amount 
of work that family agencies in the two 
cities are called upon to carry and the 
question may be raised for further study as 


to whether there is not in the one city more 
poverty and dependency than in the other. 

As a matter of fact the discovery of ex- 
cessive family dependency rates in Cincin- 
nati led the Trounstine Foundation to make 
a study of mortality, wage, and employment 
rates in Cincinnati as compared with Cleve- 
land. With the exception of the rates show- 
ing stability of employment these compari- 
sons were unfavorable to Cincinnati. The 
differences between the two cities in both 
wage and mortality rates were almost as im- 
pressive as the differences in the family 
dependency rates. There has resulted in 
Cincinnati a vigorous movement in the di- 
rection of reducing mortality rates particu- 
larly by way of larger appropriations for the 
Public Health Department whose per capita 
appropriations for 1930 were shown to be 
only 79 per cent of those in Cleveland, less 
than half those of Boston, and the smallest 
of 16 cities for which data were secured. 
Any success in reducing mortality and mor- 
bidity rates will tend to reduce family de- 
pendency rates. These various rates, indeed, 
have appeared in Cincinnati as so many 
barometers of community conditions and 
tend to establish the thesis that the high 
family dependency rates are as a matter of 
fact attributable in no small measure to un- 
satisfactory standards of life and labor 
among the working classes. 

The rates, of course, tell nothing of the 
quality of the work or the policies of the 
agencies as to classification of cases, intake, 
intensity of service, or closing of cases. The 
agencies in the city having the smaller num- 
ber of cases may be giving intensive service 
on a larger number of cases than the agen- 
cies in the other city. The cases in the city 
having the larger number may be, on the 
whole, less destitute and so require less re- 
lief and service. Quantitative without quali- 
tative data leave many vital questions 
unanswered. 

Family dependency rates also raise the 
question as to what effect the development 
of specialized agencies in related fields may 
have on the rates. Do well developed chil- 
dren’s agencies, effective hospital and psy- 
chiatric social work, visiting teacher service, 
and so on, tend to increase or diminish the 
load of the family agencies? Some think 
that such specialized or supplementary agen- 
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cies increase the load, yet Cleveland, with a 
greater development of such agencies, is 
shown by Table II to have lower family de- 
pendency rates than Cincinnati. If such 
other agencies tend to increase the number 
of cases referred to the family agencies, do 
they at the same time tend to diminish the 
amount of work necessary per case for the 
family agency? Are the adjustments 
effected with the active co-operation of such 
agencies sounder and more permanent, thus 
tending to reduce recidivism in dependency 
and consequently to reduce the rates? Such 
questions cannot at present be conclusively 
answered, but study of the available statis- 
tics indicated that certain agencies supple- 
mentary to the family group in Cleveland 
were rendering more service per capita of 
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the population than similar agencies in 
Cincinnati. 

With all these limitations the family de- 
pendency rates now possible are still a sig- 
nificant part of the community picture of 
social conditions. It is hoped that the fur- 
ther development of social statistics will 
enable family dependency rates to occupy a 
place similar to that of mortality rates, mor- 
bidity rates, wage rates, and employment 
rates as one of the comparable measures of 
social conditions in different cities. Family 
dependency rates are only one of the many 
valuable contributions of the Registration of 
Social Statistics and it is hoped that the 
project will develop its vastly greater possi- 
bilities under the auspices of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 





CASE WORK CHALLENGED 


HELEN V. WHITE 
Supervisor, Philadelphia Family Society 


HE challenge of the crisis precipitated 
by the unemployment situation is 


three-fold: to meet the needs of those 
suffering from physical privations; to con- 
serve the standards of case work it has taken 
years to establish so as to meet the needs of 
those whose sufferings will not be alleviated 
by material aid alone; and to discharge the 
obligations to students and workers who 
have come for training and to whom this 
year stands as one of development in their 
life plans. To satisfy the physical needs, 
must the others wait? Must standards of 
work be dropped to a food-and-rent level? 
Shall social workers in the making be di- 
verted from their professions or start out 
inadequately trained because the panic has 
swept all before it? Or is there a way of 
meeting the challenge and discharging the 
three-fold obligation ? : 

The Philadelphia Family Society, over a 
period of two or three years, has been forced 
to maintain a limited intake, except for inter- 
vals here and there when extra funds have 
been available. This was because the budget 
the Welfare Federation was able to provide 
would meet the needs of only those families 
to whom the Society had already pledged 
itself. Even these were being carried on a 


42 per cent cut of what was considered a 
minimum budget ; and the only possibility of 


taking a new family under care was when 
an old one became self-supporting, or when 
some individual took over the support of a 
family. This limited intake fostered an in- 
tensive type of ease work; at the same time 
it placed the Society in a negative position 
with relation to the community and caused 
an element of strain in the work. The 
workers had met this strain but they were 
not adjusted to the drive of an emergency 
job. 

Meanwhile, in the community the need 
was piling up, for other agencies were in the 
same situation with respect to money as the 
Family Society. Often there was nowhere 
to send the man who came for help. Hos- 
pitals and other agencies were hampered by 
the impossibility of securing assistance for 
their clients. 

When money was first released from the 
Unemployment Committee, it seemed as 
though it broke down a dam that let loose 
a flood. While the plans of the Unemploy- 
ment Committee were under way, the So- 
ciety had worked out a maximum standard 
for verification of need in the administration 
of relief : 

(1) A carefully taken interview, related to as 
complete an understanding as possible of the finan- 
cial needs growing out of unemployment. 


(2) A visit to the last employer as a verification 
of unemployment and need arising from it, and as 
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a possible source of present or future employment. 

(3) Follow-up visits in the home to keep in 
touch with the changing situation. 

Short cuts in recording, clerical work, and 
so on, were devised for the unemployment 
load. 

No one could have had any real conception 
of what the job would entail. For two months 
the Society was organizing to meet the situ- 
ation. Plans were made and remade. Every 
week there was a long meeting of the Super- 
intendents in which each one presented her 
individual problem for discussion and solu- 
tion. At first it was thought that an emer- 
gency staff of twenty-three visitors—workers 
trained in family or other case work fields— 
would fill the need. This staff has been 
enlarged to seventy. When the supply of 
workers trained in case work was exhausted, 
those trained in other fields were taken— 
public health nurses, teachers; and at last 
workers were engaged who were entirely 
untrained but who had the educational quali- 
fications desirable on a permanent staff. A 
large number of volunteer visitors were re- 
cruited. A clerical force was developed. 
This provided an adequate staff, but offices 
which had been equipped to meet the needs 
of four or five workers and two or three 
students soon became crowded. In addition 
to the physical discomfort of working in 
such close quarters, there was no oppor- 
tunity to work with students, or to focus on 
the case work job. 

To segregate the permanent job of the 
Society in the heaviest districts, separate 
offices were secured for the unemployment 
work. In one the District Superintendent 
assumed charge of this in addition to her 
regular work; in two the Superintendent is 
in charge of both but with an assistant from 
the unemployment staff; in two others a 
senior visitor is in charge. There are some 
few workers in outlying districts who are 
doing unemployment work in addition to 
their regular case load, but for the most part 
the staff is free for the regular job. 

The Society entered the winter with a big 
program of work and study, stimulated to 
new thinking along all lines. For the two 
months required for organizing the unem- 
ployment work, these plans were pushed 
aside, but after the separation of the offices, 
there was opportunity for forward thinking 
and plans are in process of maturing. 


Because of the changing character of case 
work there has been a growing question in 
Philadelphia, as elsewhere, as to what is the 
function of the Society. What is the rela- 
tion of the Society to the community? How 
does this change of function, if there is any, 
affect the organization? To answer these 
questions, what is called a Self-Study has 
been started. This is a group of committees, 
made up of staff members, to study the func- 
tion of the Society, the opportunities for 
volunteers; to analyze the content of the 
different jobs, the working together of the 
various departments; to study the form of 
record writing (case work was included 
under function). Every person on the staff 
is on some Committee. The work is pro- 
gressing and there will be a report to the 
Board in the spring. 

Various methods have been used in the 
past to interpret the work of the Society to 
the Board; this year there was organized a 
Committee (of the Board) on District 
Work. Each month a district is chosen to 
report on some phase of the work, and the 
Superintendent and workers who have pre- 
pared the report meet with the Committee. 
A copy of the report is sent to those of the 
Board who do not attend the meeting and to 
the staff. In this way, not only is the work 
interpreted to the Board, but the Board 
members and the staff come to know each 
other. Subjects that have been reported 
on are: 

(1) The problem of caring for families on less 
than a minimum budget. 

(2) A Study of Fifty Kensington families taken 
on for financial assistance after March 23, 1930, 
when the Society had an emergency fund from the 
Welfare Federation and turned away in June, 1930, 
when the fund was exhausted. 

(3) Behavior as indicative of underlying needs. 

(4) Understanding behavior points the way to 
treatment. 

The subjects chosen for the remaining 
districts are: 

(1) Long-continuing illness as a disrupting fac- 
tor in family life. 

(2) One aspect of the Society’s relation to its 
national organization. 

(3) A cross section of problems created by 
unemployment. 

(4) Study of long-time relief cases. 

For several years the Society has had a 
Case Committee composed of professional 
workers from other case working agencies. 


See page 35 of this issue. 
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This has been continued most effectively this 
year with a new technique in summaries and 
different emphases in discussion. 

There have been two seminars in case 
work—one for superintendents and one for 
visitors. A course of lectures has been 
given in the evening by psychoanalysts for 
those who have been on the staff two years 
or more. ; 

When the crisis came, the staff rose to the 
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emergency with courage, but could not have 
met even one phase of the situation without 
the organization that has been effected. As 
it is, the three-fold challenge has been met at 
least partially. Material need is being met; 
case work is being done on the regular load; 
plans for case work study are going forward, 
though delayed, and students have been 
saved from the devastating effects of a panic 
winter. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ENTALITY or Orpuans: Robert A. 
Davis. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1930, 
182 pp., $5.00. 

This report gives the results of a study of the 
intelligence and educational status of 1051 white 
children, in six orphanages, in four cities of central 
Texas. All the orphanages investigated were also 
educational institutions, maintaining their own ele- 
mentary and high school classes, but no pupils 
above the eighth grade, or below the second grade 
were studied. For a control group, the same 
methods were applied to 504 public school children, 
in the same grades. 

In comparing the orphanage children with the 
public school children, the following differences 
were found: 

(1) The orphanage children, as a group, were 
retarded in age-grade progress by two and a half 
years, in comparison with public school children. 

(2) According to ratings on the Dearborn In- 
telligence Test, there was a larger number of 
orphanage children who were subnormal or dull 
than of public school children. Only 31 per cent 
of the orphanage children were normal as com- 
pared to 47 per cent of the public school children; 
5 per cent of the orphanage children, but 20.6 per 
cent of the public school children tested as supe- 
rior; 64 per cent of the orphanage children were 
below normal while 31 per cent of the public school 
children were thus rated. As for feebleminded 
children, 15 per cent of the orphanage group fell 
in this category—seven times as many as occurred 
in the public school group. r 

(3) The Haggerty intelligence tests were also 
used, and confirmed the results of the Dearborn 
tests as summarized above. 

(4) The orphanage children were more fre- 
quently misgraded for life age, mental age, and 
educational achievement than were the public 
school children. The orphanage children, as a 
group, were over age for school grade, but more 
than half of them were graded above their mental 
ages. Moreover, their progress was slow for, on 


the whole, they tended to make less than a year's 
advance pedagogically in that length of time. 


(5) The public school children showed greater 
sex differences with respect to intelligence than the 
orphanage children. The greater similarity be- 
tween the orphanage boys and girls was attributed 
to their differences in age and mentality from the 
public school group. 

From the findings briefly summarized above, the 
authors have formulated certain sug~estions vhich 
they believe would be of benefit to the chilJren in 
Texas orphanages, if put into effect. They recom- 
mend that orphans should be given mental tests 
when the question of their care comes up, in order 
to determine whether they should be sent to or- 
phanages or committed to institutions for the feeble- 
minded. If this is impractical, the tests should be 
given soon after entrance to orphanages, in order 
that those who are low grade ment « fectives may 
be transferred to state institutions which will pro- 
vide permanent custodial care. The children left 
in the orphanages, after this weeding out process 
has taken place, should be re-graded according to 
the results of intelligence tests. The orphanage 
schools should be reorganized so that the rate of 
progress through the grades may be adapted to the 
variations of intelligence, with a slower rate per- 
mitted for the dull group, and a more rapid rate 
for the bright children. Because many orphans 
must become self-supporting earlier than children 
whose parents are living, adequate educational and 
vocational guidance should be provided, and voca- 
tional courses introduced into the curriculum in the 
elementary grades. 

The data on which these conclusions are based 
are drawn from a wealth of statistical material 
embodied in some forty-six tables and analyzed in 
the text. The book seems to represent sound think- 
ing, and there is a realization'that this study is only 
part of what would be a complete investigation of 
orphanage children. The need for further research 
into the emotional traits and social adjustments of 
orphanage children, as compared with children 
living in their own homes, is definitely indicated. 

Puytirs BLANCHARD, PH.D., 
Psychologist, Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic 
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OPULATION Prostems: Warren S. Thomp- 
ak McGraw-Hill, New York, 1930. $3.75. 


The twenty-five chapters of this volume deal 
with early population theories, Malthus, post-Mal- 
thusian theories, population growth, composition 
of population, birth rates, death rates, diseases and 
famines, agricultural and commercial correlations 
to population, growth of cities, natural selection, 
After each 
chapter are found a few questions. 

The book contains more statistics and ego and 
less material on social relations than any volume 
designed as a text in population which has come 
to the reviewer’s desk. The first ‘three chapters, 
which deal with population theories, and the last 
hree, which deal with migration, optimum, and 
controk of population, contain less abstract ma- 
terial and are therefore of most interest to the re- 
viewer. They, however, contain little that is new. 

Dr. Thompson appears to be less of a Malthusian 
than in his Population: A Study of Malthusianism, 
and dues not “hake the plea for birth control and 
re-allocation of territory that he does in his 
Danger Spots in World Population. However, he 
still thinks a re-allocation of territory must be the 
remedy for population pressure until birth control 
methods come to be general knowledge and 


practice. 
H. G. DuNcAN 


University of New Hampshire 


*)1) 


ROWTH anp DevELOPME’? OF THE YOUNG 
Curtp: Rand, Sweery, and Vincent. W. B. 
Saunders, Phila., 1930, 394 pp. 


An important characteristic of studies of young 
children in recent years has been the growth of the 
conference method. Where the object is education, 
or guidance in the formation of behavior, the study 
from one angle by one individual is necessarily in- 
adequate. Child guidance clinics are constantly 
illustrating the value of combining different ap- 
proaches so that final diagnosis and recommenda- 
tions are the result of several different points of 
view. : 

This extremely valuable little book is a good 
example of this method. The Foreword tells us 
that “the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit has 
for ten years been teaching child care and training 
young women to go into the nursery schools. The 
School receives children up to five years of age 
and has kept careful records with regard to physi- 
cal, mental, and social development.” After a most 


interesting discussion of family life and the home 
as a place for the development of child life into 
youth and maturity, its authors divide the study 
into three periods: Infancy; first period of early 
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childhood; and later period of early childhood; 
and take turns in pointing out the important facts 
of these periods in the three fields which they 
represent. Physical development is described in 
detail with practical suggestions for promoting it. 
Descriptions are given of the way that children 
learn and what their relations with adults near 
them mean with regard to such learning. 

Social and emotional growth are described in 
fascinating ways and we seem to see before us the 
children as they are responding to school environ- 
ment, to the teachers, and particularly to each other. 

Besides the descriptions of these three periods 
there are illuminating chapters on heredity, pre- 
natal life, and the transition period from infancy 
to early childhood—one of the most valuable 
chapters in the book. 

We are constantly reminded—as we are in 
Gesell’s studies—of the importance of the simple 
fact of growth, the things that children are doing 
because they are growing and the fact that one 
developmental period is dependent on what has 
happened in the previous period. 

The authors are familiar with other studies in 
their particular fields and the book is full of refer- 
ences to recent research. It is also, of course, 
abounding in illustrations from their own situa- 
tions. There are discussions of the development 
of different social responses which are valuable 
both because they are based on first hand informa- 
tion and because they make use of the research of 
others. One of these discussions concerns lan- 
guage. This is taken up in each period later than 
infancy and is particularly delightful when it deals 
with the transition from infancy to early childhood. 

Perhaps the most original contribution the book 
makes is this discussion of social development, the 
expansion of a child’s interest, “first beyond him- 
self to the person who ministers to his physical 
need; then to other members of his family circle 
or to a few people who come into the family fre- 
quently. Usually he includes in his expanding love 
a few of his special possessions. Before he 
is three years of age, if his contacts have been 
sufficiently varied he has begun to direct part of 
his affection to other children. At five all his con- 
tacts with other children begin to assume the ap- 
pearance of ‘gang interest.’” Growing out of this 
expansion of interest we find the taking on of 
social customs and the beginning of judgment. 

At three, we are told, “Children have already 
abstracted from their own experience a certain 
sense of whatever behavior will be acceptable and 
is therefore ‘right,’ and what behavior will be dis- 
approved and is therefore ‘ wrong.’ By four 
and five years a child has a clearly defined sense of 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ as thus determined. Parents 
should lend all possible aid to the child attempting 
to form judgments of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ by giv- 
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ing him consistent disapproval fer undesirable be- 
havior and consistent approval for desirable 
behavior.” This disapproval should not only be 
consistent but should be proportionate in strength 
to varying degrees of importance in behavior. We 
are told that the period of from three to five years 
of age is ordinarily one of rapid development along 
spiritual and social lines. 

The book abounds in wisdom and is so free from 
special vocabularies and from devotion to extreme 
positions in progressive education that it carries 
real conviction. The last section of the book, 
“The meaning of health,” might well be published 
as a leaflet and widely distributed. 

The Merrill-Palmer School has more than justi- 
fied its years of patient work and all who are 
interested in the growth of young children owe to 
them a real debt of gratitude for the publication of 
this book. 

ELeANor Hore JOHNSON 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE F.W.A.A. 


“ Administration of Relief in Unemployment Emer- 
gencies,” by Margaret E. Rich, 15 cents a copy. 

“Care of the Homeless in Unemployment Emer- 
gencies,” by Margaret E. Rich and Harriet E. 
Anderson, 15 cents a copy. 


Reprints from Tue FAmILy 

“Hospital Social Service in Its Relation to Com- 
munity Welfare Agencies,” by Constance Bell 
Webb, five cents a copy. 

“Study of Social Treatment,” by Porter R. Lee, 
five cents a copy. 

“Selling Points of Case Work” (four articles in 
one reprint), by Clare M. Tousley, ten cents 
a copy. 


SEND US YOUR OLD COPIES 
OF THE FAMILY 


If you have no longer any use for back copies of 
Tue Famity, send them to us so that we may fill 
in our files of those issues which are now out of 
print. We shall be glad to pay you for any copies 
that are out of print, to wit: 

Vol. I, Nos. 1 to 10, March, 1920, through Feb- 

ruary, 1921. 
Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, March, April, May, 1921. 
Vol. III, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, March, June, 
July, October, November, December, 1922; 
January, February, 1923. 


Vol. IV, No. 6, October, 1923. 
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Vol. VII, Nos. 6, 10, October, 1926, February, 
1927. 


At the moment a subscriber in Germany is very 
anxious to get numbers 2 and 7 of Volume I. As 
hers is the only complete file in Germany, we 
should appreciate it very much if we could send 
her these missing issues. 





Seventy 
Birth Control Clinics 


STANDARD HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 


A survey by National Committee on Maternal 
Health of medical personnel; 71,845 pay & free 
patients; results; how to plan clinics; laws; critique 
of recen! birth rate studies. Order from Williams 
& Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. If funds insufficient, 
explain & address the author, C. H. Robinson, 
Swarthmore, Pa., for paper reprints. 
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ATIMELY and important discus- 
sion of an urgent problem. It 
offers an intelligent, well-informed, 
and open-minded consideration of 
the causes of family discord. Some 
of the important topics covered are 
modern industrialism, prostitution, 
illegitimacy, individualism, _ birth 
control, and freedom of love. 
“The close cross-section analysis 
of the various structures and func- 
tions of the modern family in rela- 
tion to the community as a whole 
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all types of . sociologists.”—Social 
Forces. 
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